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No rights without 
responsibilities 


O ur December 7 aggregate of 
Communist Party members 
will debate and decide upon 
a number of important ques¬ 
tions - the composition of the Provi¬ 
sional Central Committee, the new Re¬ 
spect coalition and the recent revival 
of the Labour Party left. However, the 
first item on the agenda concerns the 
behaviour of John Pearson, a CPGB 
member from Manchester. There is a 
motion demanding his immediate ex¬ 
pulsion. 

He stands charged with acting in 
“gross violation” of the democratic 
centralist rules which CPGB members 
are expected to abide by. Democratic 
centralism is, of course, a fundamen¬ 
tal principle for us communists, and 
one which can be readily grasped and 
fully appreciated by any class-con¬ 
scious trade unionist. Centralism is de¬ 
signed to achieve the maximum unity 
in action. We are strong because we 
are tightly organised and strike as one. 
In tandem, democracy provides the 
best conditions to ensure that our 
actions are directed at the right target 
and mistakes and shortcomings are 
swiftly rectified. That requires open 
debate around key issues of theory, 
strategy and tactics. 

The charges against comrade Pear¬ 
son relate specifically to the Novem¬ 
ber 8 meeting of the Socialist Alliance’s 
Democracy platform. As is its right 
and duty, the PCC appointed an au¬ 
thoritative comrade - Marcus Strom - 
to lead this particular action. Moreo¬ 
ver, to ensure that there was no doubt 
as to the Party’s position our members 
were caucused during the lunch break. 
Despite this, and knowing the serious¬ 
ness of the issues facing us, John 
Pearson not only voted against the 
CPGB on three separate occasions, but 
proceeded to publicly abuse comrade 
Strom. 

These facts are not in dispute and 
are well known by our members. That 
is why the suggestion of establishing 
some kind of investigative control 
commission - eagerly seized upon by 
comrade Pearson - which would effec¬ 
tively delay any final decision on him 
till 2004, is misplaced and diversionary. 
December’s aggregate is more than 
competent to be both judge and jury. 

Our rules are spare and perfectly 
clear. Members are “required to fulfil 
all tasks assigned to them by the 
Party” - John Pearson did not do that 
on November 8. Nor did he “fight for 
the Party’s unity in action” (article 4). 
Before or after a “particular action” 
members can “oppose the decisions 
taken by higher committees”, includ¬ 
ing in our press; however, that goes 
hand in hand with “fulfilling all direc¬ 
tives” (article 9). Article 18 includes the 
following “violations of Party disci¬ 
pline”: “failure to adhere to Party 
rules”, “rebutting the Party”, and “be¬ 
having in a way that brings discredit 
to the Party”. 

Comrade Pearson pig-headedly 
refuses to admit that he broke our mles. 
True, he has issued a self-justifying, 
“fixed and final” statement, which con¬ 
tains a gmdging “apology” for voting 
against the CPGB over one issue. 
Needless to say, this only adds insult 
to injury. An assessment underlined 
by the rest of this sony statement. It 
amounts to a baseless, offensive and 
uncomradely attack on the CPGB, its 
leadership and membership. Instead of 


giving a straightforward commitment 
to subordinate himself to our rules, the 
comrade boasts that he would act in 
the same undisciplined way again. 
Supposedly he is mandated by Stock- 
port SA... and anyway the CPGB’s po¬ 
sition of critical engagement with the 
Respect unity coalition is a “betrayal 
of principle”, he mendaciously claims. 

Without doubt his mandate is en¬ 
tirely bogus. A mere fig leaf, cynically 
used as an excuse to license whatever 
clowning he so pleases. Neither the 
statutes nor the standing orders of 
the SA contain any mention of del¬ 
egates being mandated (incidentally, 
in general communists are against 
mandating). 

Moreover, November 8, it should 
be pointed out, was an unofficial gath¬ 
ering of individual SA members. Cru¬ 
cially though, communists - authentic 
communists, that is - always put the 
discipline of their Party above the dis¬ 
cipline of other organisations ... in¬ 
cluding that august body, Stockport 
SA. 

As to the notion that critically en¬ 
gaging with the Respect coalition is a 
“betrayal of principle”, nothing could 
be further from the truth. Communists 
consider it perfectly legitimate to work 
in leftish and working class formations 
which in terms of their leadership and 
programmes are a long way removed 
from our politics and positions. 

Lenin and the Communist Interna¬ 
tional urged the early CPGB to join and 
actively help into office the Labour 
Party of Ramsay MacDonald and 
Philip Snowden. Naturally that was 
done in the full knowledge of the La¬ 
bour Party’s pro-imperialist role in 
World War I and its leadership’s rabid 
hatred of the October revolution. 

In more recent years too, our organi¬ 
sation encouraged supporters to take 
part in launching the Socialist Labour 
Party - despite its national socialism 
and Arthur Scargill’s overbearing per¬ 
sonal dictatorship. Ditto the Socialist 
Alliance and the Scottish Socialist 
Party. Our members went in openly 
voicing criticisms of the pink-green 
politics of Dave Nellist and John 
Nicholson and the left nationalism of 
Tommy Sheridan and Alan Mc- 
Combes ... but determined to engage. 
Walling ourselves off in a sectarian 
ghetto of the pure, is, in fact, utterly 
alien to our tradition. 

Obviously no one in our ranks con¬ 
templates expulsion lightly. Especially 
of a comrade like John Pearson, who 
has a respected record of hard work 
and is regarded by many as a friend. 
Everyone - apart, it seems, from com¬ 
rade Pearson himself - has been do¬ 
ing their utmost to save him as a CPGB 
member. A sincere self-criticism and a 
pledge to mend his ways would even 
at this stage result in a withdrawal of 
the motion demanding his expulsion. 

But comrade Pearson is incorrigibly 
stubborn. He is also politically back¬ 
ward - our mles specifically oblige us 
to take into account a comrade’s “level 
of consciousness and experience” be¬ 
fore proceeding with any disciplinary 
action (article 19). That explains why 
we have shown such extraordinary pa¬ 
tience. 

November 8 was no isolated, un¬ 
characteristic incident. Rather it was 
the final straw. Over the last three 
years or so we have gone to great 
lengths to win comrade Pearson to 


understand exactly what democratic 
centralism entails and what the re¬ 
quirements of CPGB membership are. 
Eg, the Communist University, both 
in 2001 and 2003, featured special ses¬ 
sions on democratic centralism. 
Clearly we failed. Comrade Pearson 
still manifests a morbid hostility to¬ 
wards elected leaders, insists on el¬ 
evating a branch of the SA, and its 
‘mandate’, above CPGB discipline, 
and contemptuously dismisses other 
CPGB members as sycophants and 
voting fodder. A haughty, deceitful 
and thoroughly obnoxious attitude, 
which owes everything to anarcho- 
bureaucracy and nothing to Lenin¬ 
ism. 

Throughout our three-year struggle 
we have never tr ied to silence him, nor 
anyone else who holds minority view¬ 
points. Quite the reverse: within our 
ranks members are entitled to come out 
with their criticisms openly - including 
in the Weekly Worker , on e-lists, etc. 

Evidently our democratic centralism 
is far removed from the suffocating 
bureaucratic centralism operated by 
so many present-day left groups and 
sects. Whether it be the Socialist 
Workers Party or the Socialist Party in 
England and Wales, the Morning 
Star’s Communist Party of Britain or 
Workers Power, the fear-fuelled mes¬ 
sage is exactly the same. Members are 
expected to agree in public with the 
existing leadership fine and keep any 
doubts or differences strictly private. 
Designed to ward off splits and ensure 
unity, such methods, ironically, 
achieve the exact opposite. Fragmen¬ 
tation and theoretical sclerosis is in¬ 
evitable. 

Our practice, it should be stressed, 
is solidly based on studying the 
history and best practice of the 
Bolsheviks. Against Menshevik 
control-freakery Lenin argued, in May 
1906, that their attempts to bar 
members from openly expressing their 
individual opinions were wrong and 
damaging. On the contrary, Lenin 
insists. Party members must be 
permitted to criticise everything - 
including at public meetings - as long 
as it is “within the limits of the 
principles of the Party programme” (VI 
Lenin CWVol 10, Moscow 1977, p442). 

Needless to say, such rights come 
with corresponding responsibilities. 
Again, as explained by Lenin, mem¬ 
bers cannot make “calls” that “violate 
the unity of definite actions” - that 
cannot be “tolerated either at public 
meetings, or Party meetings, or in the 
Party press” ( ibid p443). A formulation 
which sums up our approach. 

Clearly the November 8 Birmingham 
meeting was a definite action for the 
CPGB. Comrade Pearson not only 
broke our unity: he anarchistically an¬ 
nounces that he cannot be bound by 
our discipline. Sneeringly he dis¬ 
misses our method of working through 
an authoritative comrade as “string- 
pulled hand-raising”. In that same anti- 
Party spirit he wants to liquidate our 
democratic centralism in all S A matters 
and yet contradictorily makes the dis¬ 
honest, and quite frankly bizann, claim 
that the CPGB’s democratic centralism 
has already “collapsed” - a situation 
he would, of course, bring about, if he 
were allowed to get away with it. 

But he shall not get away with it. 
There can be no compromise here • 
Jack Conrad 
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LETTERS 





Letters may have been 
shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
changed 


Nationalist myths 


I think there is enough of a basis for se¬ 
rious political disagreement between 
myself and Nick Rogers without the need 
for distortion (Letters, November 27). I 
am disappointed then that Nick intro¬ 
duces a ridiculous allegation that I 
threatened Hugh Kerr with legal action. 
I hope that Nick will accept that he has 
misread what I wrote. I look forward to 
his reply. 

As for John McAUion and George Gal¬ 
loway, here are four incontrovertible 
facts. Galloway has been expelled from 
the Labour Party. He is not going to join 
the Scottish Socialist Party. McAUion is 
inclined not to renew his Labour Party 
membership. He does not intend to join 
the SSP None of it would matter so much 
if it were not for the SSP’s insistence on 
leaping on every casualty of New Labour 
dominance as a way of bolstering their 
wrong-headed decision to build outside 
the Labour Party. 

Let’s try to deal with the more impor¬ 
tant issues Nick raises. To what extent is 
being in the Labour Party a trap for so¬ 
cialists, for example? This holds if you 
ignore the occasions when the Labour 
left has been successful in moving the 
party, and sometimes society, forward. 

In 1946 the National Health Act 
brought about free, comprehensive 
medical care. In the same year the Na¬ 
tional Insurance Act introduced com¬ 
pulsory insurance for most adults and 
benefits for unemployment, sickness 
maternity widows and a death grant. 
When Labour was in office again in 1964, 
the Protection from Eviction Act 
stopped evictions of tenants without a 
court order. The industrial training 
boards were set up by obliging compa¬ 
nies to contribute to a training levy. In 
1965 NHS prescriptions charges were 
abolished (though reintroduced in 1968). 
In 1965 the death penalty was sus¬ 
pended. In 1969 the Open University was 
given its charter to provide degrees. In 
1970 local authorities were given the 
power to end the 11-plus and expand 
comprehensive education. 

I won’t add what many consider to be 
advances under the current Labour gov¬ 
ernment like devolution, although the 
SSP must see that as an enormous ad¬ 
vance, since its system of PR has given 
them a platform. So tell me, Nick, when 
can we expect to see the SSP, under its 
own steam, deliver some concrete gains 
for the working class? The limited affili¬ 
ation of some RMT branches does not 
a movement make and I think you would 
acknowledge that a very powerful alli¬ 
ance indeed is necessary if you want to 
take on the global reach of capitalism. 

Instead of building for that, the SSP 
wants to further splinter British working 
class unity by arguing for an independ¬ 
ent Scotland - not on the basis of an in¬ 
timate link between social revolution and 
national revolution, but on the simplis¬ 
tic assumption that an independent 
Scotland is more likely to be more radi¬ 
cal - indeed more socialist - than England. 
Of such myths is nationalism made. 

Three final points. The Campaign for 
Socialism has advanced alternative strat¬ 
egies for the Labour Party in our publi¬ 
cations, although we would like to make 
these in much more detail. I am yet wait¬ 
ing to see a clear economic strategy from 
the SSP. Secondly (and again the element 
of distortion is worrying), I did not be¬ 
moan the cult of activism in the SSP, 
though many SSPers bemoan the cult of 
personality in their own party. I argued 
that activism which was not theoretically 
led could be pointless - hardly a conten¬ 
tious point for socialists of a Marxist 
persuasion. Thirdly, I don’t know if you 
talk to your comrades in Scotland, but 
they will tell you that CFS members are 
active in anti-war work and in support 
of asylum-seekers, in trade union activ¬ 


ity and so on. 

You don’t need to be in the SSP to be 
active and I would put it to you that the 
SSP has within its ranks many who were 
once among the inactive members of the 
Labour Party who are now inactive mem¬ 
bers of the SSP. 

Vince Mills 
Glasgow 

Israeli nation 

While I agree with most of Tony 
Greenstein’s letter, he gets a bit confused 
when he rejects the idea that there is now 
an Israeli nation, because Zionism itself 
makes no such claim ( Weekly Worker 
November 6). 

Presumably Tony does not accept Zi¬ 
onism’s other claims! I would argue that 
the Israelis are now, like the Afrikaners, 
a settler nationality. This did not stop us 
from calling for a unitary, democratic and 
secular South Africa. 

Campbell McGregor 
Kelvin West SSP 

Natives resting 

Last year, I gave a review of the reaction 
in Gibraltar to the proposed ‘joint sover¬ 
eignty’ plan, or, as it is known locally, the 
‘shameful sellout’ ( Weekly Worker Au¬ 
gust 1 2002). 

In November, much to the disdain of 
the leaders of New Labour, the govern¬ 
ment of Gibraltar held a referendum, 
which was observed by a team of UK 
MPs headed up by Gerald Kaufman. 
With an 87% turnout, 99% of the 
Gibraltarians expressed the opinion that 
Jack Straw’s joint sovereignty plan was 
a non-starter. 

On hearing the result, the chief minis¬ 
ter, Peter Caruana QC, warned that demo¬ 
cratic politicians ignored it at their - peril. 
Spain, of course, chose to ignore the 
result. However, the British foreign of¬ 
fice now admit that their plan has been 
shelved for the foreseeable future. 

We have now had an election where 
the Gibraltar Social Democrats narrowly 
saw off the Socialist Labour Party for 
another four-year period in government. 
Gibraltarians will soon be voting in EU 
elections, having been amalgamated with 
the South West (of England) despite 
Spanish attempts to interfere with what 
was a UK internal decision. 

Ramon de Miguel, the Spanish Euro¬ 
pean minister, is now on the defensive 
about the Spanish enclaves in North 
Africa, pointing out that they predated 
the Moroccan constitution, although 
Gibraltar - next year celebrating 300years 
of being British - could say the same 
thing about the Spanish one of 1978, but 
for the moment we are resting. 

Ministers come and go and it looks 
like Tony Blair has other issues to worry 
about whilst he remains in office. In the 
meantime, Gibraltar, unlike them, is here 
to stay. 

Jim Watt 
Gibraltar 

Anarcho record 

It is ironic that Joe Wills accuses me of 
“revisionism”, given the utter lack of 
historical truth in his own claims (Letters, 
November 20). 

He asserts that the Makhnovists “oc¬ 
cupied a single town, Ekaterinoslav, for 
one day”. In reality, they liberated nu¬ 
merous towns. Even his own example is 
false. Ekaterinoslav was held “for six 
weeks” at the end of 1919, without the 
negative effects he claims (Michael Palij 
The anarchism of Nestor Makhno 
p200). In Oleksandrivsk, they called “a 
meeting of workers ... and ... asked them 
to organise the management of indus¬ 
try by their own means and under their 
own control”. A fifth soviet regional 
congress was also called (ppl96-7). 

Wills claims that the Makhnovists 
were a “marginal force” which “num¬ 
bered no more than 6,700”. In reality, in 
May 1919, they numbered over 22,000, 
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peaking at about 40,000 in late October. 
Wills’s figure derives from Darch’s The 
Makhnovshchina 1917-1921 and are 
Soviet estimates for early 1919.1 can see 
why he uses this source, given Darch’s 
uncritical use of Soviet histories on the 
subject. 

Nice to know that Wills considers 
Stalinist accounts do not suffer from “re¬ 
visionism”! As for “marginal”, well, the 
whites would dispute that: ‘The Denikin 
troops came to regard Makhno’s army 
as their most formidable enemy” (Palij, 
p202). hideed, their role in the defeat of 
Denikin and Wrangel were key. 

Wills asserts that the Makhnovists 
failed “to understand tine needs of urban 
workers”. Wfiile predominantly a peas¬ 
ant movement, they did urge workers to 
organise themselves and run their own 
workplaces (with some success). The 
Bolsheviks, in contrast, imposed one- 
man management and militarisation onto 
the workers. Presumably, for Wills, the 
latter expresses “the needs” of workers 
better than the former! 

He claims I think “principles are not 
important - just the degree of violation”. 
Can he not see that a movement which 
applies most of its proclaimed ideas most 
of the time is fundamentally different to 
one which violated them all, from the 
start? He claims that if “grassroots de¬ 
mocracy” can be ignored then “both 
hierarchy and bureaucracy must have 
existed”. Delegates can ignore their 
mandates (that is why anarchists argue 
for instant recall) but that does not im¬ 
ply hierarchy. It implies hierarchy is be¬ 
ginning, unless the grassroots act. 
Which, in the Makhnovist movement, 
it did. So, yes, the Makhnovists were not 
perfect, but they stood for and imple¬ 
mented workplace, army, village and 
soviet self-management. 

Unlike the Bolsheviks. The facts are 
that, whenever faced with a function¬ 
ing soviet democracy before, during 
and after the civil war, they preferred 
party power. Wills absolves the Bolshe¬ 
viks’ disbanding of soviets in the 
spring of 1918 because this “was well 
after the outbreak” of the civil war. Yet 
Lenin stated in March 1918, that “the 
soviet government has triumphed in the 
civil war.” In April, he said: “One can 
say with certainty that the civil war in 
its main phases has been brought to an 
end.” 

Even assuming Wills is factually cor¬ 
rect. the logic of his argument is clear: 
working class democracy and revolu¬ 
tion are incompatible. This can be seen 
from his defence of the Bolsheviks ban¬ 
ning the Makhnovists’ Fourth Regional 
Congress. His account of the Third is 
derived from Darch, and so from Soviet 
accounts. He claims that “Makhno de¬ 
nied tine legitimacy of the All-Ukrainian 
Congress of Soviets,” as if Wills did not 
know that it was a creature of the Bol¬ 
shevik dictatorship. Indeed, the conflict 
between party dictatorship and soviet 
democracy had been a theme of the 


Second Congress (Palij, pl53-4). As for 
“agitation against state socialism”, is 
Wills arguing against free speech? 

Wills justifies Bolshevik authoritarian¬ 
ism by saying, “All this as the revolu¬ 
tion fought for its survival”! Which, 
ironically, was exactly the reason why 
the Fourth Congress was called, to dis¬ 
cuss the problems facing tine revolution. 
Obviously Wills disagrees with Makhno 
that it is “an inviolable right of the work¬ 
ers and peasants, a right won by the 
revolution, to call congresses on their 
own account, to discuss their affairs”. 
Is Wills really arguing that the masses 
should have no say in their revolution? 

Wills argues that accounts of the 
Makhnovists cannot be trusted, quot¬ 
ing a historian who bases his case on 
Soviet accounts. It is hardly our fault that 
“empirical data” is hard to find. Anyone 
who was lucky enough not to be shot 
or imprisoned by the Cheka was subject 
to Bolshevik dictatorship. This, naUirally, 
means most first-hand accounts were by 
“committed anarchists” in exile. Signifi¬ 
cantly respected historians like Palij 
have managed to produce histories of 
the movement based on numerous 
sources which tally with the anarchist 
ones. 

Finally, Wills denies that I express 
“consistent anti-statism”. He notes that 
Bakunin "describes his organisation as 
a ‘new revolutionary state’”. He did so, 
in 1868, but not in later, similar, descrip¬ 
tions. Why? To quote Daniel Guerin, 
initially Bakunin used such terms “as 
synonyms for ‘social collective’. The 
anarchists soon saw, however, that it 
was rather dangerous for them to use 
the same word as the authoritarians, 
while giving it a quite different mean¬ 
ing. They felt that a new concept called 
for a new word and that the use of the 
old term could be dangerously ambigu¬ 
ous; so they ceased to give the name 
‘state’ to the social collective of the 
future.” 

Anarchists argue that the state is 
structured to ensure minority rule and, 
consequently, a ‘workers’ state’ would 
be a new form of minority mle over the 
workers. For this reason we argue that 
working class self-management from the 
bottom up cannot be confused with a 
‘state’. The Russian Revolution showed 
the validity of this, with the Bolsheviks 
calling their dictatorship a “workers’ 
state”, in spite of the workers having no 
power in it. 

It is simple really: either the class or¬ 
ganisations of the working class are in 
charge or the party leadership is. Wills’s 
arguments just reaffirm that, for Lenin¬ 
ists, it is most definitely the latter. Little 
wonder, then, he resorts to distortions 
about the Makhnovists and anarchism, 
lain McKay 
email 

Non-ideology 

Permit me to respond to your leaflet in 


French, which I read at the European 
Social Forum in Paris. 

You speak of peace and wanting to 
destroy capitalism, yet we know that 
state communism in Russia and else¬ 
where was not much better. It is up to 
man to create communism, and not some 
political system or other to bring change. 

Man is less stupid than we think - un¬ 
less he is made stupid by ideologies. 
Chantal Mesange 
Angers 

Unholy alliance 

Salma Yaqoob doesn’t seem to have any 
understanding of the issue of secular¬ 
ism in France (Weekly Worker Novem¬ 
ber 27). 

Actually Britain is not a secular coun¬ 
try. France is. France does not permit 
prayer, the teaching of Christianity or 
religious symbols in state schools and 
does not permit religious symbols such 
as the wearing of crucifixes or hijab in 
government offices - all unlike Britain. We 
suffer religious broadcasts on the BBC. 
In France they don’t. 

The separation of religion and state in 
France was to protect the state from 
church interference - not, as SY thinks, 
“to safeguard freedom of conscience 
and religion”. Socialists should defend 
secularism. We should also defend the 
right of French anti-war march organis¬ 
ers to put political and trade union con¬ 
tingents at the head of their marches, 
rather than letting religious groups push 
themselves forward. 

The new electoral alliance is very in¬ 
teresting, but what happened to its pred¬ 
ecessor, the Socialist Alliance? I think the 
unholy alliance of the Socialist Workers 
Party and Salma Yaqoob might have had 
something to do with its demise? 
Barbara Finch 
email 

Daft enough 

Can we kill this reported ‘Leicester com¬ 
ment’ (‘Smoke and mirrors’, November 
27)? I actually said people could go back 
to voting for Keith Vaz “if they were daft 
enough”. I went on to ask the good 
question: “I mean, what is Keith Vaz for; 
what is the point of Keith Vaz?” 

I think you’ll agree that’s rather differ¬ 
ent from what you said in last week’s 
Worker. 

George Galloway MP 

Westminster 

Glynn Robbins 

Inmy article ‘Smoke andmirrors’, Glynn 
Robbins is described as a member of the 
Socialist Workers Party. He is, of course, 
an independent member of the Socialist 
Alliance executive committee. Apolo¬ 
gies for any offence or confusion 
caused. 

Marcus Strom 
London 


PUBLICATIONS 



In 1981 the 
Leninists of the 
'official' CPGB 
announced 
their open, 
disciplined and 
principled 
struggle to 
reforge the 
Communist 
Party. 

The publication 
of this draft 
programme is a 
milestone in 
respect of this 
defining task. 


Now in pamphlet form. 
£1.50, including postage. 


Europe: meeting the 
challenge of 
continental unity 

In his new book of essays Jack 
Conrad argues against those 
who view the European Union 
and the single currency with 
trepidation. The unity of 
capitalist Europe is our 
opportunity to unite the 
European working class into a 
single combat party-a 
Communist Party of the EU. 
An important step in that 
direction would be a European 
Socialist Alliance. 
ppl29, £5 or €8 


europe 
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ACTION 


London Communist Forums 

Sunday December 7 - ‘Communists and the Respect coalition’. 

Sunday December 14, 5pm - ‘1848-1851: Marx-Engels versus de Tocqueville’, 
using August Nimtz’s Marx and Engels - their contribution to the democratic 
breakthrough as a study guide. 

Sunday December 21, 5pm - ‘Modem Israel and bible myths’. 

Diorama Arts Centre, 34 Osnaburgh Street, London NW1 (nearest tube: Re¬ 
gents Park, Great Portland Street). 

Boycott Coca Cola 

Conference, Saturday December 6, 12.45pm to 5pm, School of Oriental and 
African Studies, Thomhaugh Street, Russell Square, London WC1 (nearest 
tubes: Russell Square, Euston, Euston Square). With Luis Eduardo Garcia, Co¬ 
lombian food and drink union, Indian activist Shankar Gopalakrishnan. 
Followed by ‘Party for Palestine and Colombia’ from 8pm. Suggested dona¬ 
tion: £5; £2 conference only. 

Organised by Colombia Solidarity Campaign: colombia_sc@hotmail.com 

European Social Forum 

Preparatory assembly, Saturday December 13, 9.30am to Sunday December 14, 
lpm. City Hall, Queens Walk, London SE1. First meeting to discuss prepara¬ 
tion for the ESF 2004, to be held in Britain, including assessment of Paris ESF 
2003. 

Peace, not war 

Musical festival, Thursday February 12 to Sunday February 15 2004, to mark 
anniversary of 2003 global anti-war protests. The Hackney Ocean, Mare Street, 
London E8 (opposite Hackney town hall). Two stages, visuals, films and work¬ 
shops. Dozens of top performers confirmed. 

Thursday February 12: rock, punk, indie; Friday February 13: hip hop, r and b, 
reggae; Saturday February 14: dance; Sunday February 15: acoustic, folk, jazz. 
£17.50 per night, plus booking fee. All proceeds to peace campaigns. Wheel¬ 
chair access. 

Peace Not War, PO Box 44212, London E3 4WB; 020 7515 4702; http:// 
www.peace-not-war.org 

CPGB exhibition 

The story of the Communist Party of Great Britain from the People’s History 
Museum. Open now; ends Sunday April 25 2004. Tuesday-Sunday, 11am to 
4.30pm, the Pump House, 1 Bridge Street, Manchester M3. Entrance: £1; chil¬ 
dren and concessions: free. First Friday of the month: ‘Bluffer’s guide to CPGB’ 
tour. 

0161-839 6061; karenni@peopleshistorymuseum.org.uk 

Party wills 

The CPGB has fomis available for you to include the Party and the struggle for 
communism in your will. Write for details. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group, email rdgroup@yahoo.com 


Socialist Alliance 


Creative House, 82-90 Queensland Road, London N7 7AS; 020-7609 2999; 
office @ socialistalliance .net 

Democracy platform 

Committee meeting, Saturday December 6, 11.30am, United Services Club, 
Gough Street, Birmingham. Proposed agenda: platform programme. Unity 
Coalition, membership and officer posts, fundraising, website, discussion bul¬ 
letin. 

All SA members welcome. 

Convention of the Trade Union Left 

Saturday February 7 2004, Friends Meeting House, Euston, London. Union 
sponsors so far include: London region. Unison; London region, FBU; Essex 
committee, FBU; Cambridge and District Trade Union Council; Natfhe West¬ 
ern Region; Yorkshire and District Natfhe; Stratford Nol branch, RMT. Speak¬ 
ers include Bob Crow, general secretary RMT; Paul Mackney, general secretary 
Natfhe. 

Organised by Socialist Alliance, tu-convention@yahoo.co.uk 

Building a socialist alternative 

SA pamphlet by Alan Thomett, £2 each; discounts for bulk orders. 

www.cpgb.ovg.uk/action 
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Join the Socialist Alliance 

I enclose a cheque or postal order for£24 (£6unwagei 


Name_ 

Address_ 

Town/city_ 

Postcode_Phone. 

Email_ 

Socialist Alliance, Creative House, 82-90 Queensland Road, 
London N7 7AS. Cheques and POs payable to Socialist Alliance 
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IRELAND 


Democratic Unionist Party - 
www.dup2win.com 


Fire and 
brimstone 


T he success of the Demo¬ 
cratic Unionist Party in the 
Northern Ireland assembly 
elections is indicative of the lack 
of recent progress over the Good 
Friday settlement. The DUP’s hue 
and cry about IRA arms decom¬ 
missioning has had the twin 
effect of stalling the so-called 
peace process and relegating 
the Ulster Unionist Party to the 
second fiddle of loyalist politics. 

As is to be expected, the surge 
in DUP support is plastered all 
over its website. A big ‘Thank you’ 
graces the home page, with the 
legend, “Thirty seats: the biggest 
party in Northern Ireland”. All the 
more remarkable is the photo of 
Ian Paisley and friends - it does 
such a good job that it almost 
makes him look like a human 
being. 

The main field continues in a 
similar vein. Side by side with a 
tub-thumping graphic, we are 
treated to “Today’s fair deal 
campaign DUP news headlines”. 
Or perhaps not, given that the 
latest “leader’s message” was 
posted on the eve of the election. 
A ‘David the Incompetent’ 
cartoon follows these items. This 
humourless attempt at satire 
falls even wider of the mark - 
what with the cartoonist’s 
rendering of David Trimble as 
more like ex-spook David 
Shayler than the former first 
minister. If that was not enough, 
archives of these comic capers 
are available for the masochistic 
amongst us. Finally there is even 
more nauseating self-congratula¬ 
tion in the form of a letter, 
allegedly written by a catholic 
ranting about “terrorist scum” 
and Gerry Adams. This is used to 
make the unconvincing claim that 
the DUP is attracting “decent 
people of all persuasions” - such 
as Holy Cross protestors, 
Garvaghy Road paraders, etc. 

Turning to the navigation bar, 
‘Our fair deal’ is a piece of fire 
and brimstone fear-mongering- 
no prizes for guessing the 
author. It asks the reader to 
imagine the north four years 
down the line, with the police in 
the hands of “the terrorists”, Sinn 
Fein in charge of justice, and 
prominence given to Gaelic and 
Irish culture - all at the expense 
of British identity. In reply, 

Paisley offers seven principles 
on which a renegotiated agree¬ 
ment must be based. First and 
second, the DUP claims to be a 
democratic party for accountable 
government, and will only 
discuss issues with other 
democrats, not “representatives 
of terrorism”. Third, those not 
committed to peaceful means 
should not be allowed to 
exercise power. Therefore the 


decommissioning of arms and 
disbandment of “terrorist 
structures” are a precondition 
for participation in Stormont. The 
final three are more mundane: 
the north’s relationship to the 
republic to be accountable to the 
assembly; for a rejuvenation of 
the police; and calls for equality 
for all. Alongside these princi¬ 
ples go seven tests to which the 
DUP will subject any new 
agreement. These amount to 
more of the same. If the DUP 
sticks to these guns, then the 
current constitutional impasse 
looks set to continue. 

The manifesto link gives the 
option of downloading it in pdf. 
One observation is necessary 
here. Of its 30 pages, the first 17 
are given over to the national 
question in one way or another: 
denunciations of Sinn Fein, the 
IRA and UUP; and criticisms of 
the agreement. (Yet, if one is to 
look at what the revolutionary 
left has to offer, this central 
issue is criminally underplayed. 
For example, the four-page 
manifesto of the Socialist 
Workers Party-sponsored 
Socialist Environmental Alliance 
devotes less than a quarter of its 
content to “the border issue”, 
preferring to emphasise privati¬ 
sation, water charges, nasty 
bosses, etc. It does not even 
begin to challenge the DUP’s 
reactionary constitutional 
agenda). 

Next along are ‘Your candi¬ 
dates’, an opportunity to get to 
know your friendly neighbour¬ 
hood DUP MPs, MEPs, and 
assembly members. Looking up 
Paisley the elder, we have a run¬ 
down of his political activities and 
fascinating titbits (did you know 
he can boast a personal library 
of over 20,000 titles?). Likewise 
Paisley junior is partial to a spot 
of reading, as well as collecting 
political cartoons and carica¬ 
tures. Sadly, the site neither 
confirms nor denies whether this 
is the prime reason for his DUP 
membership. 

The rest of the panel is the 
usual party paraphernalia. These 
include links to the party site 
proper, downloadable policy 
papers, email and text alerts, 
and election results. Taking all 
these together, the site is 
attractive, colourful and to the 
point. Now, while it is easy to file 
the DUP in a drawer labelled 
‘Reaction’, the concerns it 
addresses amongst loyalist 
workers are live issues. If 
progressive forces do not learn 
to address them, then a united 
Ireland, let alone a socialist 
Ireland, will remain a distant 
dream • 

Phil Hamilton 



Good Friday on 


Ian Donovan 

examines the rise 
and rise of 
Paisleyism and what 
it means for the Six 
Counties 

L ast week’s Northern Ireland 
elections have thrown a major 
spanner in the works of the 
Good Friday agreement. 

Yet the results were not at all unex¬ 
pected: indeed it has been common 
knowledge for a couple of years at least 
what the outcome would be, were the 
Blair government to allow elections to 
the Stormont assembly to go ahead. The 
‘moderate’ parties on both sides of the 
loyalist-nationalist divide were weak¬ 
ened in their assembly representation 
and the hard-line parties correspond¬ 
ingly strengthened. But this of course 
was merely the translation into parlia¬ 
mentary arithmetic of a shifting relation¬ 
ship on the ground. 

The ‘centre’ in Northern Ireland poli¬ 
tics is in the process of melting away 
simply because the Northern Ireland 
statelet is an undemocratic, fundamen¬ 
tally unrefoimable entity, based on prot- 
estant privilege, or it is nothing. The 
utopian aim of the Good Friday agree¬ 
ment - ie, to cement the existence of the 
statelet, while supposedly removing its 
sectarian, anti-catholic features by 
means of power-sharing between the 
two national-religious communities, de¬ 
fined on sectarian lines - could not but 
lead to further intercommunal polarisa¬ 
tion. 

On the one side there are the diehard, 
unreconstructed Orange supremacists 
in the shape of Ian Paisley’s Democratic 
Unionist Party, who refuse to counte¬ 
nance any sharing of power with Irish 
catholics who are not also housebroken 
and subservient. And on the other side, 
the now constitutionalist, but all-Ireland 
nationalist Sinn Fein, which endorses 
the Good Friday agreement as a means 
to an end: basically in order to incremen¬ 
tally dismantle the old institutions of 
protestant Ulster, thus laying the basis, 
not for a reformed Northern Ireland in 
perpetuity, but rather a reunification of 
Ireland in a 32-county state. 

Sinn Fein’s position as the now-domi- 
nant party of nationalism was confirmed 
by its gaining 24 seats, largely at the ex¬ 
pense of the Social Democratic Labour 
Party, which managed only 18. But this 
victory was overshadowed by the as¬ 
cendancy of the DUP over the main tra¬ 
ditional party of bourgeois unionism, the 
Ulster Unionist Party of Northern Ire¬ 
land’s erstwhile first minister, David 
Trimble. 

The DUP gained 30 seats, as against 
27 for the UUP, which in fact came be¬ 
hind Sinn Fein in terms of the percent¬ 
age of votes cast for it by the electorate 
as a whole. Indeed, aggregating the 
votes of the UUP, SDLP and SF, it is still 
true that that an overwhelming majority 
of votes in the province were cast for 
parties whose official stance at least is 
one of support for the Good Friday 
agreement (although many UUP sup¬ 
porters, including not a few of its candi¬ 
dates, are closer to Paisley than to their 
own leader). 

However, the structures set up by the 
agreement themselves institutionalise 
sectarianism by requiring the separate 
consent to virtually everything that is to 
be decided by a majority of elected rep¬ 


resentatives defining themselves as ei¬ 
ther ‘unionist’ or ‘nationalist’. Precisely 
because the Northern Ireland statelet in¬ 
cludes a large nationalist minority that 
was forcibly incorporated into it as part 
of a land-grab, gaining the consent of the 
minority was never going to happen un¬ 
der traditional UUP unionism. Tellingly 
the slogan of Sir Edward Carson - the 
founder of unionism - was a ‘protestant 
nation for a protestant people’. 

More than two decades of determined 
civil resistance by the catholic-Irish 
population, plus the IRA's armed strug¬ 
gle, wrecked the old Northern Ireland 
and its protestant ascendancy forever 
and forced the British government to 
concoct a compromise deal - that was 
the 1998 Good Friday agreement. As a 
result Northern Ireland enjoys what 
passes for peace. However, far from 
bringing about a rapprochement be¬ 
tween the two warring communities, 
power-sharing has alienated a wide 
swathe of the British-Irish population 
and in the process placed the unionist 
veto firmly in the hands of Ian Paisley. 

In the overall political climate post- 
Good Friday agreement, where the Irish 
republic is an increasingly prestigious 
and economically successful part of the 
European Union, and Sinn Fein widely 
acknowledged as an all-Ireland force, this 
really brings home the anti-democratic 
and anachronistic nature of unionism 
even more than in the past. Paisley is a 
grotesque figure, whose aspirations of 
renegotiating Good Friday, rolling back 
the concessions to ‘Fenianism’ and re¬ 
storing protestant Ulster have a desper¬ 
ate, almost farcical, character about them. 

However, it appears that there is a lot 
of wishful thinking going on now that 
the elections have finally taken place. 
Sinn Fein’s Gerry Adams was quoted as 
saying that the DUP would be forced to 
come to terms with his strengthened 
party: “They are the people who say 
they want to renegotiate. Who are they 
going to renegotiate with if not us? We 
are the lead pro-agreement party” (The 
Guardian November 30). And the Blair 
government is taking a similar tack, 
Northern Ireland secretary Paul Murphy 
stating: “The agreement is not dead, 
because most people in Northern Ireland 
want it to work” (ibid). The problem 
being, of course, that in order for the 
Good Friday agreement to “work”, the 
active participation of the largest union¬ 
ist party is indispensable. Take that 
away, and despite all its supposed legiti¬ 
macy. no deal is possible under its terms. 
And Paisley has made it very clear that 
he has no intention whatsoever of shar¬ 
ing any power with Sinn Fein. 

Thus what we see here is a kind of 
rerun - so far in purely electoral terms - 
of the notorious Ulster Workers Coun¬ 
cil strike that brought down that previ¬ 
ous attempt at power-sharing, the 
Sunningdale Agreement of 1974. That 
action, fundamentally an initiative of 
Paisleyites and loyalist paramilitaries, 
forced the abandonment of Sunningdale. 
This time round, in a very different cli¬ 
mate after several years of IRA cease¬ 
fire, this power-sharing executive has 
effectively had its operation rendered 
impossible by electoral means, by an 
alienated bloc of British-Irish voters. But 
the net result is rather similar - the execu¬ 
tive has become a dead letter. 

A prolonged period of direct rule from 
Westminster and of continued suspen¬ 
sion of the executive looms, though this 
time in a situation where Sinn Fein has 
crossed the Rubicon to constitutional 
politics, and at this point there seems to 
be little prospect of mainstream republi¬ 
can organisations resuming their aimed 
struggle. That notwithstanding, a poten¬ 
tially volatile period of further sectarian 
polarisation looks to be on the agenda - 


one that could conceivably offer oppor¬ 
tunities for dissident republican ele¬ 
ments to make inroads into SF’s base of 
support. 

There are of course contradictions in 
the position of the DUP as well, which 
could act in the medium teim to under¬ 
mine its cohesion. Fundamentally, the 
Paisleyites are demanding an act of out¬ 
right surrender by Sinn Fein - the dis¬ 
bandment of the IRA - before even 
considering any power-sharing arrange¬ 
ment with them. The problem with this 
demand is that it is no more feasible than 
the corresponding SF demand that the 
DUP should resume power-sharing with 
them on the same basis as when Trimble 
was first minister. Neither of these de¬ 
mands, addressed to the leading ele¬ 
ments of the two triumphant parties in 
these elections, is remotely feasible in the 
short teim. 

However, taking a longer view Sinn 
Fein is probably in the stronger position, 
simply because of its all-Ireland suc¬ 
cesses and its social base south of the 
border, which gives it reserves of sup¬ 
port. The DUP is, however, likely to re¬ 
main politically isolated, without any real 
bourgeois support from either Britain or 
anywhere else. Since there are undoubt¬ 
edly politicians in the DUP who would 
like to get their hands on the portfolios 
of the Stormont executive, it may be that 
a prolonged period of direct rule from 
Britain, without any hope of change, 
could lead to a splintering of Paisley’s 
party. After all. while he may aspire to play 
a analogous role to Ariel Sharon’s in the 
Middle East, he does not have any 
chance of turning his dreams into real¬ 
ity. Equally to the point, it is quite possi¬ 
ble that another extended period of 
direct rule could see a build-up of sec¬ 
tarian tensions and the ‘troubles’ re- 
emerging in some other form. The IRA 
has not gone away (nor of course have 
the loyalist paramilitary gangs) - and in 
any case it has rejectionist splinters that 
could conceivably grow if the politics of 
the ballot box is once again replaced by 
the politics of the streets. 

At the root of the impasse in tire north 
of Ireland is the inability of capitalism, of 
whatever political stripe, to provide a 
genuinely democratic solution to the 
complexities of the national question that 
the legacy of British imperialism has be¬ 
queathed to the working class of what¬ 
ever community in that artificial and 
unstable statelet. These democratic 
questions are twofold and interlocking. 
There is a genuine, historically evolved 
division between the two communities 
that cannot be wished away - and would 
continue to exist in some fomi irrespec¬ 
tive of the state or states that ruled that 
territory, prior to the withering away of 
national/communal antagonisms in gen¬ 
eral under socialism. 

More to the point, the specific foim of 
the state created by the partition of 1921 
is the product of an undemocratic an¬ 
nexation of territory that incorporated 
large chunks of discrete territory where 
there is and always has been a majority 
of people who consider themselves 
Irish, in a state dominated numerically by 
British-Irish. Elementary democracy de¬ 
mands that the population of those ter¬ 
ritories with a clear catholic-Irish majority 
be allowed to unify with the Irish repub¬ 
lic itself. But also, consistent democracy 
demands that the populations of those 
tenitories with a clear majority of British- 
Irish be allowed the right to self-deter¬ 
mination. 

This means the immediate, uncondi¬ 
tional withdrawal of British armed forces 
from the north and a reunified, genuinely 
secular Irish republic, in which the area, 
roughly amounting to one county (An¬ 
trim) and four half-counties, where there 
is a clear majority of British-Irish, exer- 
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the rocks 


Communist 
Party books 



cises autonomy, up to and including the 
right of outright secession if the popu¬ 
lation democratically so decides. The 
latter is necessary as a democratic safe¬ 
guard for the rights of the British-Irish 
community - while defending their right 
to so secede, we would oppose the ex¬ 
ercise of this right in all but the most 
extreme and unforeseeable circum¬ 
stances. 

All of the ‘solutions’ produced by the 
bourgeois and petty bourgeois parties 
of either community, and indeed the 
Good Friday agreement itself, fall short 
of consistent democracy, in either deny¬ 
ing the rights of the catholic-Irish popu¬ 
lation to reunify with the south without 
the consent of Orange supremacists, or 
in implicitly favouring a reunification of 
the island that would appear to take no 
account at all of the fact that a genuine 
national division exists in the north. 

Nor is it any coincidence that all the 
parties to the agreement, for all their sym¬ 
metrically counterposed views of the 
national question, are up to their necks 
in the kind of anti-working class, neolib¬ 
eral bourgeois agenda that prevails in 
both Britain and Ireland. 

That includes Sinn Fein - during its pe¬ 
riod of tutelage over education and 
health at Stormont, Blair’s policies of PFI, 
preparation for foundation hospitals and 
so forth continued unabated. All this 
should mean real opportunities for the 
left in addressing the economic griev¬ 
ances of the working class of both com¬ 
munities, as well as advancing working 
class solutions to the national/commu- 
nal divide through the promotion of con¬ 
sistent democracy. 

Unfortunately, our movement in Ire¬ 
land has some way to go in this regard, 
as indeed is true on this island also, of 
course. The most prominent socialist 
candidature in these elections was that 
of the veteran Socialist Workers Party 
comrade, Eamonn McCann, who stood 
in Foyle constituency, Derry, on the 
ticket of the Socialist Environmental Al¬ 
liance - an umbrella leftwing ticket whose 
manifesto bears considerable resem¬ 
blance to the material of the Socialist Al¬ 
liance in Britain. 


Creditably, it announced its counter- 
posing of working class interests to 
those of all the bosses’ parties: “Our ap¬ 
proach to politics is to put the interests 
of the working class first. Politics in Ire¬ 
land has long been dominated by nation¬ 
alism and unionism, demanding that 
other issues wait until the border issue 
is finally settled. The result is two states 
dominated by capitalism and imposing 
a corporate agenda - and, within the 
north, two communities in competition 
with one another ... 

“Nationalist and unionist parties are 
at daggers drawn on issues to do with 
‘community’. But they have a common 
agenda when it comes to the basics. 

“Curbs on public spending, private fi¬ 
nance in schools and hospitals, and 
lower taxes for business dominate the 
programme for government agreed by 
the outgoing four-party executive” 
(SEA manifesto, seaderry.co.uk). 

This is of course, most laudable in 
terns of expressing working class aspi¬ 
rations. But at the same time, the SEA 
seems to have no operative position on 
the national question itself, an omission 
that hands the question of democracy 
to the nationalists. While the SEA mani¬ 
festo correctly declares its opposition to 
the agreement because it “entrenches 
sectarianism”, all it offers by way of a so¬ 
lution is vague ‘unite and fight’ rhetoric 
- it does not appear to have a position 
on the constitutional question except in 
a negative sense: 

“Peace will be strengthened by the 
people on both sides who have been left 
behind advancing together. Peace is 
endangered by political elites who have 
lost touch with those they came from 
fighting over which community is doing 
better in the share-out of scarce re¬ 
sources ... We see the future lying not 
in people looking to MLAs [members of 
the legislative assembly] to deliver 
things for them, but in people organis¬ 
ing to change things for themselves” 
(ibid). 

Which of course is fine in terms of 
addressing economic discontent, but 
the job of socialists is not to coun¬ 
terpose economic grievances to ques¬ 


tions of political democracy, but rather 
to offer a road forward for struggles 
around both the economic grievances 
and the democratic questions that ani¬ 
mate the working class, so as to unite 
workers’ struggles around such ques¬ 
tions within a single, unified movement. 
Otherwise, economic struggles can 
easily be derailed when the bourgeois 
leaders of various communities play the 
sectarian card - something that has 
happened many times in Northern Ire¬ 
land, of course. 

These weaknesses notwithstanding, 
comrade McCann gained a creditable 
vote - 2,257, or 5.5% of first preferences. 
However, his fellow SEA candidate, 
Marion Baur, gained only a dismal 0.4% 
of the vote in East Derry, suggesting that 
McCann’s long-standing personal repu¬ 
tation played more of a role here than his 
party affiliation. The Socialist Party - 
marginal in the north, though a presence 
in the south, as recently highlighted by 
its leadership of the struggle against the 
hated bin-tax - stood in West and East 
Belfast. The SP also fared very badly, 
picking up only 0.5%- 0.6% in each seat. 

Thus these elections demonstrate yet 
again that the working class movement 
has a mountain to climb in the northern 
statelet. Opportunities certainly exist, 
given the obvious bankruptcy of all the 
rival nationalisms - republicanism, 
whose ‘clever’ manoeuvring with Brit¬ 
ish imperialism and the UUP has now 
given the whip hand to Paisley; and 
unionism, whose main expression, for 
the moment at least, is the DUP. Paisley’s 
negative power stems entirely from the 
hybrid sectarian power-sharing struc¬ 
ture - he can paralyse the exercise of 
power, but he cannot weild it. A bizarre 
situation, of accentuated ‘neither war nor 
peace’ is the result, which could even¬ 
tually lead in any number of directions, 
as unpredictable as many of them are 
ominous. 

The left needs to put its own house in 
order and begin to offer a serious alter¬ 
native to the many workers from both 
communities who are without doubt 
desperate for a progressive solution to 
this impasse • 


Ian 

Paisley: 

negative 

power 



A PLAN FOR 

MINERS 


WHICH ROAD? 


■Which road? 

The programmes of ‘official communism’ were designed to serve 
those in the workers’ movement who had no interest in revolu¬ 
tion, those who preferred compromise with capitalism rather than 
its destruction. 

Jack Conrad also deals with the reformist programme of Peter 
Taaffe’s group and lays the groundwork necessary for drafting 
a revolutionary programme. 

£6.95/€ll 

■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the USSR 
from Stalin’s monocratic dictatorship to the twists and turns of 
Gorbachev’s perestroika and Yeltsin’s counter-coup. Through¬ 
out there is a stress on the necessity of democracy. 

£6.95/€ll 

■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. 
Particular attention is paid to the Bolsheviks’ anti-boycottism 
and their strategy for revolution. Vital for Socialist Alliance ac¬ 
tivists. 

£4.95/€7.75 

■ Problems of communist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and central¬ 
ism? Jack Conrad explores this thorny issue in his historically 
significant argument against a disgruntled minority who deserted 
the CPGB in 1992. 

£4.95/€7.75 

■ A plan for miners 

The Communist Party’s ‘anti-submission’ to the Tory govern¬ 
ment’s 1992 coal review. The case is made for working class self- 
activity and socialism. Arthur Scargill famously disowned it. 

£1.00/€1.50 

■ Towards a Socialist Alliance party 

Jack Conrad’s book argues for the Socialist Alliance to move to 
a higher organisational and political stage. Drawing on an ex¬ 
tensive study of history, this work presents the ways and means 
of arriving at that end. 

£7.00/€ll 


Buy all 6 books for £23/€36 and save £8.80/€l4 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 


Please send me a copy of: 

Which road? □ 

From October to August □ 

In the enemy camp □ 

Problems of communist organisation □ 
A plan for miners □ 

Towards a Socialist Alliance party □ 


I enclose a cheque, payable to CPGB, for 
£/€_ 

Name_ 

Address_ 


E- 

mail_ 

Please return to CPGB address 
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GALLOWAY _ 

On the crest of a wave 


Mark Fischer discusses with George Galloway his attitude to the Labour Party, the prospects 
for the new Respect coalition and the importance of democracy 


W hat are your thoughts on 
the Labour Party now? 
Should people keep up the 
fight in its ranks? 

Firstly, I am genuinely surprised that they ex¬ 
pelled me. It therefore follows that I am sorry 
that they did. 

I’m not of the ilk of the old Militant group, 
or Arthur ScargrU’s Socialist Labour Party, who 
now pour bile on the Labour Party, even 
though they themselves were in it for a very 
long time and - in the case of Militant - would 
still be in it if they hadn’t been chucked out. 
As someone thrown out of the party against 
my will, I am bound to say I am sad to be out 
- on a personal level I am quite distraught 
about it. It’s a kind of wrench that I find - in 
quieter moments - quite upsetting. 

Politically, it follows that I am determined 
never to adopt a sectarian attitude to those 
who remain in the Labour Party. No progress 
on the left is going to be possible that does 
not win the hearts and minds of Labour’s 
members and - most importantly - its voters. 
Labour retains the electoral alliance of per¬ 
haps 10 million or more British people - the 
majority of them working people whose fami¬ 
lies have often supported this party for gen¬ 
erations. So, an acerbic, sectarian approach 
to Labour and its supporters is not only 
wrong: it is counterproductive. 

There are good people left in the Labour 
Party. I suspect not enough to recapture it 
and I believe there is not the democratic space 
even if there were enough numbers. There¬ 
fore, while I doubt whether my friends still in 
Labour can reclaim it. I’m certainly not going 
to pour scorn on them for trying to do so. 
Apart from anything else, that will only alien¬ 
ate them. When - as I suspect - they have 
failed to reclaim the party, we will want them 
to come with us - so we don’t want artificial 
barriers. 

On the other hand, as I said at the coali¬ 
tion’s ‘first outing’ on October 29 (a more ap¬ 
propriate description than ‘launch’), we 
should not allow a false dichotomy to be cre¬ 
ated. If outside Labour a progressive, mass 
left burgeons and starts to score successes, 
that can only have the effect of strengthen¬ 
ing the left inside the party- It will encourage 
people to pull the plug on Blair and the New 
Labour clique. 

If we find the right tone, the correct vocabu¬ 
lary. then we can expect to welcome signifi¬ 
cant sections of Labour activists, MPs, trade 
union leaders and - most importantly of all - 
sections of the Labour voting base. We will 
need these sections if we are ever to build any¬ 
thing big, progressive and success¬ 
ful in terms of a social movement in 
this country. 

I’m also surprised by the 
mixed messages that are being 
sent out. I don't know what it 
means to throw me out and 
bring Livingstone back in. That 
strikes me as extremely con¬ 
fused. I do think they launched 
the proceedings against me 
when they thought I was dead 
and buried in the aftermath of 
the bombardment from The 
Daily Telegraph. I thought 
that perhaps when it be¬ 
came clear that this 
attack was be¬ 
ing discred¬ 
ited they 
would 
pull 


back. Through a very important intermediary, 
I had originally received from David 
Triesman, the party secretary, not quite a fin¬ 
ished deal exactly, but the outlines of an offer 
along the lines that I would not be expelled if 
I would apologise for my words. 

Obviously, I refused to even discuss that. 
However, the fact that such a deal was even 
floated - during the Labour Party conference 
in Bournemouth, very close to the date of the 
tribunal - seemed to me to indicate that they 
were not hard and fast on the decision to expel 
me. However, when we got to the tribunal - 
as any reading of our pamphlet will show - it 
was so blatantly rigged, it was so absurd, it 
really took my breath away [see Weekly 
Worker November 27]. The whole transcript 
is even worse. 

So perhaps the decision to press ahead 
with my expulsion expresses some disorien¬ 
tation at the top of the party. But then one 
can never mle out the personal in politics: it 
could simply reflect a personal animus Blair 
feels for me -1 certainly have been pretty 
unsparing in my criticisms of him. I have a 
weekly newspaper column and that gives me 
both opportunities as well as pitfalls. 
Opportunities to weave your own rope... 
Exactly. It’s very hard to claim you were mis¬ 
quoted in your own column! 

On the other hand, perhaps they took what 
I’ve been saying and writing seriously. They 
should. I have no intention of being simply 
an irritant. I want the progressive movement 
to seriously compete for 
power in this country. 

Is this then the purpose of the Respect 
project - not to punish but to replace? 
Isn’t there a danger that it simply 
constitutes itself as a repository for 
protest votes? 

Again, it would be a mistake 
to draw a false di¬ 
chotomy be¬ 
tween the 
two. I 
don’t 
want 
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to turn away anyone who wants to vote for 
us out of protest on lune 10 on the raft of 
policy issues we have identified as the imme¬ 
diate platform of the coalition. 

So I suspect there will be a substantial 
number of people who will use the European 
elections to register a protest against Blair - 
they probably would have used them in this 
way anyway, given that there’s no danger of 
the Tories being let back in. That’s fine. I think 
we’ll get hundreds of thousands of votes 
around the country and seats in several ar¬ 
eas. 

What happens after that partly depends 
on how we do. If Scargill’s breakaway from 
the Labour Party had been successful, then 
it would have gone on to be more success¬ 
ful. Nothing succeeds like success. It was the 
fact that it failed that leads to us to say it was 
ill-judged. It was ill-judged for a number of 
reasons, few of which I hope are replicated 
with this new project. 

First, Arthur formed a new organisation on 
the basis of a big defeat - the removal of 
clause four from Labour’s constitution. I think 
we are forming this new organisation on the 
crest of a wave. I fully supported Scargill 
throughout the miners’ Great Strike of 1984- 
85 and afterwards I helped Seamus Milne ex¬ 
pose the smear against him. I have no hostility 
to Arthur Scargill, but I don’t think he’s a good 
leader. 

I think Ms method of work minimises rather 
than maximises support. I don’t think our lead- 
ersMp will repeat that. I tMnk the radicalisa- 
tion of big sections of the community since 
9/11 has opened up new layers of public opin¬ 
ion to a progressive alternative. I’m confident 
we will recruit significant numbers of people 
who are not pre-existing members of leftwing 
groups, people who may be joining then first 
ever political organisation. 

Now, let’s assume it does really well and 
let’s assume it doesn’t provoke a coup inside 
the Labour Party and a fundamental change 
of direction away from Blairism. Then I think 
it will continue. It will continue to the general 
election, as well as being involved in move¬ 
ments around war and peace, trade union ac¬ 
tion - as we have been already in our limited 
period of life. We don’t intend to be one thing 
or another - we want to be an electoral force 
and a force involved on the picket lines, on 
the sheets, in the mass movements. 

If, on the other hand, we do well and Blair 
is deposed, there is a complete change of di¬ 
rection in the Labour Party - and that can’t 
be ruled out - then it probably won’t go on 
to become a party- The objective conditions 
would be mimical to it. 

We could do badly, it could be just another 
flop. That will tell us something important 
about where we are, about the current state 
of consciousness in the country. 

Of these tMee - if you force me to pick one 
-1 think the first option is the most likely. 
We’ll do well, but it will not provoke 
the overthrow of Blairism and thus 
we will continue. Now, whether 
we continue as a coali¬ 
tion or whether 
we try to 
forge 



that coalition into a party, well that’s some¬ 
thing for then. It would be premature to specu¬ 
late about that now. 

Possibly, but I’m going to do it anyway. 
Surely the problem of a coalition rather 
than a party is its viability. An important 
criticism we have made of the Socialist 
Alliance is that it failed to follow its own 
logic - towards a party. Salma Yaqoob is 
an interesting political figure, clearly in 
transition. But say she was elected as a 
representative of this new coalition. 
What would people be getting other that 
Salma Yaqoob and her - essentially 
personal - take on politics? Ditto if we 
vote for George Galloway and he gets 
into the European parliament - what 
would we be getting? How are people to 
be accountable? A party can contain a 
wide range of different opinions and 
approaches, but is democratically united 
around a programme, even an election 
manifesto. Surely a coalition risks falling 
apart not simply if it fails, but also if it is 
successful ? So this question of party is 
key. 

I understand the strengths and weaknesses 
of the two forms. It would be premature to 
attempt to create an alternative ‘party of la¬ 
bour’ - let’s agree to call it that! - when impor¬ 
tant figures on the left are still engaged in a 
significant struggle to reclaim the Labour 
Party. That would be a message to them of 
no confidence: it would be likely to drive them 
away from any future involvement with us, 
should they decide that their project inside 
Labour is going nowhere. 

That doesn’t give them an indefinite veto 
on our actions. Clearly, we’ll know soon 
enough whether or not the ‘reclaim Labour’ 
project is working. I doubt it will, but I wish 
the people involved in it the best, not the 
worst of luck. 

After June, if we are right and we can dem¬ 
onstrate a big groundswell of progressive 
opinion to the left of Labour and at the suc¬ 
ceeding party conference in October that 
does not provoke a seismic shift, then I would 
argue that the ‘reclaim the party’ comrades 
would be ranmng out of time. 

So what’s your timetable...? 

In less than a year from June, in less than two 
years from now, we will be able to say defi¬ 
nitely one way or the other about the fight to 
reclaim Labour. Then the question of a party 
will be very sharply posed. 

What sort of party are you talking 
about? 

A party of new type in some ways, of an old 
type in others. A party of the 1918 Labour 
party constitution. A party that communist 
and other socialist organisations can affiliate 
to and still remain parties in their own rights. 
That organises people collectively through 
the affiliate trade unions and also as individual 
members who have democratic rights - to se¬ 
lect and deselect candidates, to elect a national 
leadership. We used to laugh at the Tories 
for their system of appointment from above - 
for example, of the national chairperson. We 
now have the same system visited on us in 
the less than impressive form of Ian McCart¬ 
ney. 

So, a party of an old type organisationally 
in tMs sense. But it will have to be a party of 
a new type in terns of its appeal and style. 
I’m for modernisation. But we need to 
modernise our message in order to 
make our actual, core socialist be¬ 
liefs more accessible to masses 
of people. 

So progress - or other¬ 
wise - in the Labour Party 
remains key for what 
the left needs to do in 
the coming period? 
Definitely. The Labour 
Party has millions of vot- 
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ers. It is known in every household in the land. 
It has hundreds of MPs, thousands of coun¬ 
cillors. Even now - though we note the haem- 
on'haging in its ranks - it still has a couple of 
hundred thousand members. This is a behe¬ 
moth compared to other left groups, even the 
most successful of them. 

Let me go on now to the coalition. I just 
don’t accept your premise that a coalition 
can’t have a coherent programme. When our 
programme, of which we thrashed out the ba¬ 
sis yesterday [Sunday November 30 - MF] 
and which will be presented to the conven¬ 
tion we are going to have on January 25, is 
published, I think you will be pleasantly sur¬ 
prised. Of course, it will be open to amend¬ 
ment - or even being thrown out totally. 
However, I think it is a coherent programme. 
Also, it is supported by people from the likes 
of Salma Yaqoob and George Monbiot to 
myself and people to my left. 

You’ve indicated in your editorial this week 
the thrust of the project is “entirely laudable” 
(Weekly Worker November 27). Your argu¬ 
ment goes on that it is necessary, but not suf¬ 
ficient, that it doesn’t go far enough, etc. 
Perhaps one or two issues of personal poli¬ 
tics are not in the programme that some on 
the left would argue should be there. How¬ 
ever, I don’t think anyone who attends the 
convention on January 25 could argue that 
on macro-politics - war, peace, the economy, 
the environment, democracy - this pro¬ 
gramme is deficient. 

The chasm between a coalition and a party 
- at least in that respect - will not be as great 
as you think. In other words, we will not be 
standing simply on a bland ‘peace and jus¬ 
tice’ ticket, as some of your correspondents 
have sneered in the past. 

Would you define it as progressive or 
socialist ? 

We want to rally people who are progressive, 
but perhaps might not define themselves a 
socialists yet. All of this is still under discus¬ 
sion, but the word ‘socialist’ is in the pro¬ 
posed title of the new organisation. 

However, I still think is it important that we 
don’t define ourselves in such a way that we 
rule out winning people that we can win. I am 


socialist, I believe I can persuade anyone of 
the case for socialism. But to do that, I have 
to be connected to them in the first place. 

Is this where your concept of democratic 
revolution fits in? As an organisation we 
put a great deal of emphasis on constitu¬ 
tional questions, democracy, etc- 
somethingthat is not common on the 
left 

I think this reflects a contemplation on my part 
of my own past. There was a time when I re¬ 
garded democracy as less important than I 
do now. 

I miscalculated the abuses of democracy 
that existed in the states and parties of the 
USSR and the socialist countries. There was 
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a failure to achieve the right balance. I re¬ 
proach myself for that. I persuaded myself 
that, surrounded by enemies at it was, with 
imperialism at the door, bom in revolutionary 
femient, not according to revolutionary plan, 
prematurely - coming from your background 
in the Communist Party you will know all 
these phrase and notions yourself - many of 
the abuses of democracy could be excused, 
if not justified. 

That was a mistake. One of the reasons why 
there now is no Soviet Union, why these once 
mighty parties disintegrated without a shot 
being fired, without a worker downing tools 
in their defence, has to be linked to the lack of 
democracy. 

So I believe any new left movement has to 
prioritise the concept of democracy and live 
by it internally and insist on it externally. We 
need democratic control of the economy, of 
parliament, of society itself. 

Having made the criticism of our own 
movement, let’s not underestimate the failures 
of bourgeois democracy in the current period. 
We should never allow failures of socialist 
democracy to obscure the failures of bour¬ 
geois democracy. In fact, it is abundantly clear 
that even the core civil liberties in bourgeois 
countries are easily suspendable and are cur¬ 
rently being suspended. In the US most ex¬ 
tremely, but hard on the heels over here. Look 
at the war itself. 

The postal workers in Portcullis House had 
their backs doubled over under the sacks of 
mail opposing the war sent to the MPs in this 
place by their constituents. Every MP who 
voted for the war did so knowing that their 
constituents were against it. And most of 
them did it knowing it was wrong. 

This is a crisis in bourgeois democracy. 
The mask has slipped. We have a chance - if 
we properly grasp what democracy actually 
means - of being the movement for democ¬ 
racy in this country. And that’s an extremely 
powerful position to be in for a progressive, 
left movement. 

It’s a vital question, isn’t it? We’ve made 
the point that the very phrase ‘bourgeois 
democracy’ has a problem, given the 
way it is used by much of the left. There 


is an implication that bourgeois social 
relations - the rule of capital - automati¬ 
cally brings with it a certain amount of 
democracy, almost as part of a package. 
In truth, history actually shows that it is 
has been struggle from below that has 
forced our rulers to concede even the 
truncated, hollowed out democracy that 
we have. The working people’s struggle 
haswonusthe democratic space we 
have now... 

That’s a good observation: I think you’re 
right. These are dialectical processes. The 
threat of genuine socialism got us social de¬ 
mocracy. The threat of the suffragettes won 
women the vote, that of Chartism won the 
franchise for the working class. 

We mustn’t trap ourselves in this template, 
as if the democracy comes on the other side 
of the coin to capitalist exploitation. It doesn’t. 
And therefore our democracy can easily be 
removed - the society can still be capitalist 
without the democracy. That, in a sense it 
what is happening. 

We have a political system that is com¬ 
pletely unresponsive in the face of public 
opinion on a whole range of issues, not sim¬ 
ply on the war. Things happen now on the 
electoral level, on the civil liberties front, 
across a whole swathe of issues that would 
never have happened over most of the past 
100 years. And this is because the 
countervailing force against them - the demo¬ 
cratic counterweight from working people 
and progressive organisations - was too 
great. The danger of another system than 
capitalism - palpable and just over the hori¬ 
zon - was too immediate: a clear and present 
danger. 

Precisely because the labour movement 
has been in a period of decline, socialism as 
an alternative system seemed to have disap¬ 
peared, and the people who run our society 
thought they had carte blanche to roll our 
democracy back. 

I’m not sure they have got that right any 
more. Dissent is bursting out all over. People 
want an alternative - they’ve seen through 
this farce of a government and society. That’s 
why I’m optimistic • 
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RESPECT 


Women’s rights, political 
islam and secularism 


W hat exactly are your 

differences with Salma 
Yaqoob? 

I was not quite sure what she 
was saying in her speech. What worried me 
was the mix of anti-imperialism and the accept¬ 
ance of islam as a social and political alterna¬ 
tive. 

For me the two cannot be mixed. Anti-im¬ 
perialists do not necessarily accept that is¬ 
lam is egalitarian. Everyone must have the 
right to criticise religious law, on women’s 
rights and so on - and that applies not only 
to islam but also to Christianity, etc. All reli¬ 
gions, when they are made the basis of law, 
are of necessity inegalitarian, especially in 
their attitude to women - we cannot hide that 
reality. 

In order for women's equality to be realis¬ 
able, tire separation of religion and state law 
is indispensable. Religion - whether it is is¬ 
lam. Christianity or judaism - was created on 
the basis of patriarchy and whenever it at¬ 
tains the force of law there can be no equal¬ 
ity. If religion is simply a private relation with 
god, that is another matter, but when it ac¬ 
quires social and political force through law, 
then it becomes very dangerous for women’s 
equality. 

What is your own background and what 
do you think of political islam? 

I come from a muslim family, but I have no 
religion. The problem is that a religious iden¬ 
tity is imposed upon everybody who comes 
from the ‘muslim world’ -1 do not agree with 
this as a characterisation: it is more complex 
than the image portrayed by that term. 

It is essential to differentiate between is¬ 
lam, the religion, and islamwm, which is a 
political discourse. I am against political is¬ 
lam, just as I am opposed to any religion pre¬ 
senting itself as a political alternative. It is quite 
possible to be a muslim, in the sense of hav¬ 
ing an islamic culture, and at the same time to 
be secular. 

Culture is not a fixed, permanent phenom¬ 
enon. I am against a concept of culture that 
does not take into account its constant evo¬ 
lution. With such a view, it becomes impossi¬ 
ble to change the world For example, I am an 
Iranian with an Iranian culture, but that does 
not stop me having a critical attitude towards 
certain aspects of that culture. 

Do you think Salma Yaqoob would agree 
with the secularism you advocate? 

I don’t know. I did not hear this in her 
speech. I heard her say she was against 
imperialism and for social justice, but she did 
not say that secularism is necessary for de¬ 
mocracy. For me that is a fundamental prin¬ 
ciple. Democracy cannot exist when religion 
becomes law and imposes its identity. If, for 
example, islamic law states that a muslim 
woman must wear the veil, any woman who 
does not do so is regarded as somehow not 
‘authentic’. 

So islamism as a political ideology is quite 
different from islam - as practised, for exam¬ 
ple, by my grandmother. For her it was not 
necessary for a muslim woman to wear the 
veil. She saw this is a problem of education, 
not of ideology. 

Of course in Iran and other dictatorships, 
a debate on this issue is not allowed. It is not 
permissible to discuss the question of 
whether the veil is a statement of a women’s 
muslim identity. But in France the majority of 
muslim women and girls do not wear it. So 
are they authentic muslims or not? 

What if a woman wishes to wear the veil 
as a genuine expression of her muslim 
identity? 

Of course that is acceptable. But what we are 
seeing in France is the politicisation of the 
question, where it is one element of a global 
political discourse about the ‘muslim commu¬ 
nity’ . In fact the ‘muslim community’ does not 
really exist, just as there is no single ‘French 
community’ coming together behind a sin¬ 


Radical Iranian writer Chahla Chaf iq shared a platform 
with Salma Yaqoob at last month’s European Social 
Fomm. The two sharply disagreed over the role of islam in 
politics. Afterwards she spoke to Peter Manson 
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gle political and social project. You can be 
French or Iranian, muslim or jewish, but you 
belong firstly to a social class: you have your 
family, your job, your own ideas about reli¬ 
gion and about a model for society. 

Those who wish to ignore our multiple iden¬ 
tity in favour of a muslim or any other com¬ 
munity are attempting to create something 
that does not exist in order to further their own 
political project - in this case an islamist 
project. That is the reason for this discourse. 
Whether Salma Yaqoob wishes, by wearing 
the veil, to state she is a woman and a muslim 
is a secondary question. 

However, the veil is not first and foremost 
a religious symbol. It is necessary to ask what 
its hue meaning is. Why do men not wear it? 
Clearly this is not a problem of identity, but 
one of a patriarchal social order. 

But if a woman proclaims, ‘I am proud to 
wear this veil and nobody is forcing me 
to do it...’? 

There are many people who accept their ex¬ 
ploitation or oppression, believing that they 
are exercising a free choice. But we do not 
live in a free world. Certainly you can find 
many women who state they are simply dress¬ 
ing as they choose. That is their right. But I 
have the right to criticise. So I agree that Ms 
Yaqoob has the right to choose to wear a 
headscarf, but I adopt a critical position in 
relation to that choice. 

Democracy is based on a rapport deforce 
and I am engaged in a critical discourse with 
that set of relationships. That does not mean 
I am forced to wear or not wear the veil. It 
means that I have the right to criticise and 
demystify what is in reality the interiorisation 
of a political project. 

Salma Yaqoob is quite a prominent 
figure in British left politics at the 
moment, because she is calling for a 
new broad alliance. The most important 
thing for me is not her veil, but the 
politics she is proposing. 

You do not have a feminist outlook. For me 
feminism opens up a political understanding 
of the world. During the Iranian revolution, 
when I was a left activist, I had exactly the 
same logic as you. What we said at that time 


was, ‘The veil is not important. It is a second¬ 
ary question.’ That led us to enter into an al¬ 
liance with Khomeini. 

But that is a totally different question... 
No. We thought that anti-imperialism was 
more important than women’s rights. Today 
I regret that. Women’s rights are not second¬ 
ary, but ought to be at the very centre of a 
vision of a different world. 

So the problem with Ms Yaqoob is that she 
accepts the norms and values imposed by 
religion, which cannot be the basis of a new 
social order. We cannot avoid criticising 
these noims and values if we are to progress 
the debate. Therefore people like Ms Yaqoob 
who accept religion as a political and social 
identity must explain clearly what their posi¬ 
tion is regarding religious law. 

It is insufficient to make general statements 
of opposition to injustice. Khomeini said that 
too. He was anti-exploitation, anti-imperialist, 
anti-American. But the question we did not 
ask at the time was, what is his view of the 
relationship between religious law and soci¬ 
ety? I would very much like to hear Ms 
Yaqoob’s views on this subject. 

I work in the field of immigration in France 
and there you find exactly the same problem. 
The people who defend islam as a social and 
political alternative never explain clearly their 
view of the role of religious law. It is not 
enough to say, ‘We will decide that later’. For 
me it is a condition of any alliance that they 
must state their position on this. 

But Salma Yaqoob is a British politician. 
Silence on this question is surely less 
crucial in Britain, where the imposition of 
islamic law is impossible, than, for 
example, in Iran. 

I disagree. Tme, we are not in Iran, Algeria, 
etc, but there are 10 million muslims in Europe 
- including four million in France and two 
million in Britain. The migrant populations are 
victims of racism and exclusion, and share a 
collective memory of the colonial past. 

In this situation political islam can be posed 
as an alternative in Europe too. Of course what 
happened in Iran cannot be reproduced in 
Britain, but political islam can be seen as an 
alternative in a communitarian sense. Those 
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like Tariq Ramadan who advocate it as a so¬ 
lution propose a ghettoised society domi¬ 
nated by religious law. That is not my ideal 
model - and, I hope, not yours! 

So that is the problem for any social and 
political alliance like the one you mention in 
Britain. Political islam can be dangerous for 
me, a woman in Europe with its divided com¬ 
munities, as well as in Iran. Forced marriages, 
the interference of religious law on questions 
such as divorce - that is not my project. 

That is why, in any such alliance, it is es¬ 
sential to ask people like Ms Yaqoob her view 
on such questions. I accept that she has her 
own identity, but how far does that identity 
influence her social and political agenda? For 
me women’s rights is the number one prob¬ 
lem 

I would like to turn to the ‘war on terror’. 
If the USA were to attack the islamic 
republic, should we say, ‘Defend Iran’? 

I do not think a US attack on Iran is possible. 
Iranian society is in crisis and a US attack 
would not resolve this problem or be useful 
from the point of view of American strategy. 

However, supposing I am wrong. Person¬ 
ally I did not say, ‘Defend Iraq’ any more than 
I said, ‘Defend America’. It is possible to 
adopt a third position. We are not obliged to 
defend Khamenei against Bush, or Bush 
against Khamenei, hi politics it is always pos¬ 
sible to put forward another position. For me 
the Iranian government is conupt and my anti¬ 
imperialism does not lead me to defend a cor¬ 
rupt dictatorship. 

How would you describe the current 
situation in Iran? 

There is a very sensitive situation in the coun¬ 
try: civil society is very fragile. The govern¬ 
ment has no popular legitimacy, and the 
resistance against the dictatorship continues 
to grow. But the regime is able to keep con¬ 
trol - it has money from oil and power through 
force of arms. And the left, democratic and 
secular opposition is very weak and dispa¬ 
rate - because of the repression, but also be¬ 
cause of the absence of a coherent 
alternative. 

We are in a difficult situation, and we need 
the support of international democratic soci¬ 
ety. But Europe is very divided over Iran for 
economic reasons. It does not take a strong 
stand over human rights and oppression 
because of the question of oil. However, the 
present government cannot continue in the 
same way - the current crisis is too profound. 
I do not know how long it will take to effect 
change, but if we had the international sup¬ 
port it could come tomorrow. 

What is your vision for the future Iran? 
After 20 years of religious dictatorship the 
main problem will be one of secularisation, 
democracy and human rights. For me the fu¬ 
ture Iran must be democratic in the parliamen¬ 
tary sense - I do not think there is another 
immediate alternative after so many years of 
dictatorship. This democracy must also be 
federal because of the many different peoples 
who make up Iran. 

We need time to practice democracy and 
reflect on the most suitable model. It must be 
one that takes into account the various ele¬ 
ments of the population - not only the na¬ 
tional minorities, but young people, women, 
etc. The separation of religion from the state 
will be essential - there are several smaller re¬ 
ligions apart from islam. 

There is no fixed model of democracy and I 
am not sure that the French or British model is 
ideal. Democracy is relative and depends on 
the strength of tire various social forces. It is 
created and recreated and its form will arise from 
the concrete struggle in Iran. If the democratic 
forces are strong, we will have a more direct 
democracy than in France or Britain. 

During the Iranian revolution this democ¬ 
racy took the foim of komiteh or shorn. New 
forms can be conceived from the people’s 
imagination • 
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POLEMIC 

What’s in a name? 



Side by side: Tony Blair and Elizabeth Windsor 


D ave Craig’s article, ‘Republi¬ 
can slogans and the CPGB’ 
shows a remarkable lack of 
understanding of the argu¬ 
ments CPGB comrades, including myself, 
have been putting forward ( Weekly 
Worker November 20). As a result com¬ 
rade Craig, the most prominent member 
of the Revolutionary Democratic Group, 
almost talks at cross-purposes to us. 

How do we fight for 
republicanism? 

Comrade Craig charges the CPGB with 
reserving our republicanism "for Weekly 
Worker articles and editorials” and with, 
conversely, failing to turn republicanism 
into “practical slogans to use in our in¬ 
terventions in the SA”. Looked at ob¬ 
jectively, this charge is topsy-turvy. The 
Weekly Worker was read by above 8.000 
people in the week of November 12-20. 
This is more than four times the formal 
membership of the Socialist Alliance, 
about 20 times the number in attendance 
at the alliance’s last AGM, and is nearly 
300 times the number in attendance at 
the November 8 meeting to set up the 
opposition platform in the SA. The 
Weekly Worker is genuinely the central 
political instrument of the CPGB and our 
prime means of fighting for our ideas. We 
do not reject putting up resolutions to 
small meetings as a means of fighting for 
our ideas, but our main effort is on the 
paper. The fact that the Weekly Worker 
exists - among other things allowing 
comrade Craig to write articles in it - re¬ 
flects the political choice made by CPGB 
comrades to prioritise the paper. It is in 
the paper that our democratic republi¬ 
canism comes across loud and clear. 

Behind this charge there is, however, 
a deeper political difference. 

Republicanism and 
democracy: CPGB 
retreat? 

Comrade Craig’s article quotes exten¬ 
sively from my letter on this issue (No¬ 
vember 12). It is a peculiar feature of the 
article that comrade Craig finds it neces¬ 
sary to add a load of ‘explanatory’ pa¬ 
rentheses. Thus: 

“He identifies ‘the central political 
contradiction in contemporary British 
politics’ as the ‘democratic deficit’ (ie, the 
republican question). Later he says: ‘The 
Socialist Alliance’s practical policy has 
been to attempt to evade this [republi¬ 
can] question by presenting its pro¬ 
gramme as a series of minor social 
reforms, as opposed to fundamental 
political change’ (ie, republican democ¬ 
racy).” 

The problem with these explanatory 
parentheses is that the “democratic defi¬ 
cit” is not the same thing as “the repub¬ 
lican question”. 

If we are to take “the republican ques¬ 
tion” as ‘getting rid of the monarchy’, 
the “democratic deficit” is found just as 
strongly in bourgeois republics like the 
USA, France and Italy, as in bourgeois 
constitutional monarchies like the UK, 
Japan and the Netherlands. This should, 
in fact, have been apparent from my let¬ 
ter. which described the democratic defi¬ 
cit in terms of “corrupt payments to 
politicians (‘party political contribu¬ 
tions’); by ‘judicial review’ and long¬ 
term contractual commitments to private 
business; and by forms of top-down 
control both of local government, and 
of the major political parties’ ’ - all of which 
are found in republics as well as monar¬ 
chies. 

If, on the other hand, we take “the re¬ 
publican question” to be republican 
political theory as an alternative to rule- 
of-law liberalism (cf my review of Iseult 
Honahan in Weekly Worker May 29), 
then we are no longer talking about a 


central contradiction in British politics, 
since republicanism in this sense has not 
been a major strand in British politics 
since the defeat of Chartism in the 1840s. 
(In France or the USA matters are some¬ 
what different). Republicanism in this 
sense is - as I argued in my review - an 
important component of Marxist politics. 
It is not an existing contradiction in mass 
politics. 

Why does comrade Craig in this way 
use parentheses to misrepresent what I 
was saying in my letter? The answer is 
that he is engaged in self-deception. He 
wants to believe that the CPGB agreed 
with the RDG on "the republican ques¬ 
tion” at the time of the adoption of Peo¬ 
ple before profit , but has since engaged 
in a “shocking retreat”. The trouble is that 
the evidence for the original agreement 
of the CPGB with the RDG is rather weak. 
Yes, we do agree with the RDG that re¬ 
publicanism is a necessary element of a 
communist (socialist, etc) political mini¬ 
mum programme. This was reflected on 
November 8 in our vote for the RDG’s 
resolution which emphasised the politi¬ 
cal and democratic demands contained 
in People before profit - see, among 
other comments, my report of the meet¬ 
ing in the same November 12 issue of the 
paper. No retreat there. 

But this is not the same thing as agree¬ 
ing with the RDG that republicanism is 
the central political contradiction in Brit¬ 
ish politics or the necessary centre of a 
minimum programme. On the contrary, 
we have consistently emphasised the 
question of democracy. See, for example. 
Jack Conrad’s article ‘Extreme democracy 
and the limits of capital’ ( Weekly Worker 
April 4 2002). Our republicanism grows 
out of this commitment to systematic 
and generalised democracy. No retreat 
there, either. Our primary commitment to 
the struggle for extreme democracy and 
secondary commitment, in conse¬ 
quence, to republicanism, is unchanged. 

Strategic gamble 

The RDG comrades have formulated a 
strategic analysis in which the “social 
monarchy” is central to the British bour¬ 
geois political order. The overthrow of 
capitalism thus involves a two-stage 
process. First, we fight for the overthrow 
of the monarchy and the creation of a 
“dual power republic”. Then the insta¬ 
bility of this republic will enable the crea¬ 
tion of a soviet republic, a republic of 
workers’ councils. 

The merit of this strategic perspective 
is that it takes seriously the place of the 


monarchy in the British state order. Its 
disadvantage is that it reduces all 
present political problems to the prob¬ 
lem of the monarchy. The RDG’s strate¬ 
gic perspective may turn out to be how 
things happen. It may not. It may turn 
out, for one among many possible exam¬ 
ples, that corruption and sleaze, rather 
than monarchism, is the rock on which 
the present political regime founders. By 
reducing everything to the problem of 
republicanism, RDG comrades want us 
to gamble on the possibility that their 
analysis and perspective is correct, rather 
than charting a perspective which gives 
the role of the monarchy in the constitu¬ 
tion its due importance, but allows for 
other paths to the fall of the current re¬ 
gime. 

Comrade Craig thus puts an equals 
sign between the problem of the over¬ 
throw the monarchy ("the republican 
question”) and the problem of democ¬ 
racy. But the problem of democracy is 
not only a problem in the British politi¬ 
cal order (to which the monarchy is inti¬ 
mately related), and in the EU and 
international political orders (to which 
the British monarchy is only rather dis¬ 
tantly related). It is also a problem in the 
present structure and functioning of the 
workers’ movement. This Labour, Stalin¬ 
ist and far-left bureaucratism is, in fact, a 
more immediate problem of the workers’ 
movement than the problem of monar¬ 
chism. This, of course, brings us back 
to the original question of the name of 
the minority platform in the Socialist 
Alliance. ‘Democracy Platfonn’ is in our 
opinion clearer, more accurate, and more 
precisely addressed to the full range of 
the problems the platfonn needs to ad¬ 
dress than ‘Democratic and Republican 
Platform’. 

The parly question 

Comrade Craig argues that the CPGB’s 
“retreat” reflects our original failure to 
understand (a) that People before profit 
is a “republican socialist” programme 
and (b) that what is/was possible is the 
creation of a “republican socialist party” 
(comrade Craig has elsewhere described 
it as a “centrist” party) on the model of 
Rifondazione or the Scottish Socialist 


Party. He says that the CPGB has been 
guilty of engaging in the “fantasy poli¬ 
tics of converting the SA into a revolu¬ 
tionary communist party”. 

It is necessary to be clear what this dif¬ 
ference is about. The CPGB's view has 
been that the Socialist Alliance was ob¬ 
jectively a move towards the unity of the 
existing Marxist left. The role of the 
groups in the alliance, and the actual 
relation of forces in its political decision¬ 
making, supports that view. Then the 
obstacle to a move towards a Socialist 
Alliance party - whatever sort of party it 
was to be - has been the belief of the 
several groups - not least the Socialist 
Workers Party - that they themselves 
were ‘the revolutionary party’ and the 
alliance some sort of ‘united front’. Our 
view has been that the SA should stop 
pretending to be something it was not 
(a ‘united front’ of Marxists and left La¬ 
bourites) and stall to recognise the real¬ 
ity of what it was (an alliance, with the 
potential to grow into a party, of the ex¬ 
isting Marxist left). 

We are, of course, now in a rather dif¬ 
ferent political situation from the situa¬ 
tion of those debates. The Socialist Party 
and Workers Power have successively 
walked out of the SA. The SWP has 
turned to its ‘Galloway initiative’, hop¬ 
ing to cash in politically on the strength 
of the anti-war movement. In order to 
help with its manoeuvres on this front, it 
has attacked the internal democracy of 
the alliance. Nonetheless, the underly¬ 
ing political situation remains unaltered. 
The SP is, in its limited geographical 
bases, able to poll as well as the Social¬ 
ist Alliance. Unless the SP and Socialist 
Labour Party are brought in, the same is 
likely to be true of the ‘Galloway initia¬ 
tive’. Just as, in France, the Ligue Com- 
muniste Revolutionnaire and Lutte 
Ouvriere need to form a bloc in order to 
fulfil their political potential, so in Eng¬ 
land the unity of the existing organised 
Marxist left is the fundamental require¬ 
ment of a broader party. The principal 
obstacle to this unity is the false concep¬ 
tion of what a ‘revolutionary party’ is, 
which is held by the majority of the ex¬ 
isting organised Marxist left. 

Comrade Craig accuses me of holding 
a position which would oppose the ini¬ 
tiatives which led to the Scottish Social¬ 
ist Party. In fact, my letter said explicitly 
that the objective situation was different 
in Scotland because of the historically 
lower weight of organised Trotskyism in 
Scotland. I would add that, in that un¬ 
derlying situation. Militant was able to 
build a real local mass base in Glasgow 
round the poll tax struggle, and used that 
base to nurture first the Scottish Social¬ 
ist Alliance and then the turn to the SSP 
I have made this point about the struc¬ 
tural problem of organised Trotskyism 
in English, French and Argentine poli¬ 
tics in discussion with comrade Craig in 
more detail before now. The only answer 
he has offered to it is that it is a “counsel 
of despair”. 

Counsel of despair? 

Comrade Craig argues: “The backward 
element is not the republican socialist 
vanguard nor the militant sections of tire 
class. It is the bureaucratic left sects that 
are big enough to interpose themselves 
between the two. But that means that 
they are surrounded and can potentially 
be opposed from both sides. In order to 
fight the bureaucratic-economistic 
sects, even with our tiny forces, of 
course we can and must appeal over 


their heads to working class militants. It 
is the only way we can defeat them.” 

This argument repeats the error which 
has been committed over and over again 
by the British and international far left: 
the belief that it is possible to change the 
relation of forces in the workers' move¬ 
ment by grasping the central contradic¬ 
tion in politics and using it to appeal over 
the heads of the existing organised mili¬ 
tants to a supposedly existing unorgan¬ 
ised layer of militants, who will thereby 
either force the existing left onto your 
line, or marginalise it. This approach has 
been tested repeatedly and has, just as 
repeatedly, failed. 

The International Socialists thought 
the central contradiction was that be¬ 
tween bureaucracy and rank and file, and 
aimed to open it up by ‘rank and file 
movements’. The International Marxist 
Group thought it was the emergence of 
the "new mass vanguard” and strike 
committee/proto-soviet forms. Militant 
thought it was the internal contradictions 
in the Labour Party ... and so on. Mean¬ 
while, every real explosion in the politi¬ 
cal situation both internationally and in 
Britain has thrown up growth of the far 
left, but also growth of the bureaucratic 
left and the social democracy. Comrades 
have set out on this path without the 
intention of creating sects, but have 
ended by creating them nevertheless. 

There is an intimate link between this 
error and the bureaucratic errors of the 
organised far left: ie, efforts to create ‘ho¬ 
mogenous’ organisations and prema¬ 
ture splits. If you think that the way to 
persuade the existing organised militants 
of the correctness of your views is to 
bring into play the ‘fresh forces’ who, 
somewhere out there, actually ‘objec¬ 
tively’ agree with you, then internal dis¬ 
cussion within an existing organised 
group is a waste of time and an obstacle 
to persuading others of your political 
views. You will be willing neither to act 
as a disciplined minority, nor, when in the 
majority, to put up with the time-wast¬ 
ing minority. 

Given the failure of this traditional far- 
left approach, what is called for is a fight 
to persuade the existing organised left 
that they are wrong and we/you are right. 
The only route to this task of persuasion 
is through unity in action on points of 
agreement and open discussion of 
points of difference. At one end of the 
spectrum this policy is the real demo¬ 
cratic centralism for which the CPGB 
fights. At the other, it is the various tac¬ 
tical forms of the policy of the united 
front. In between are formations like the 
Socialist Alliance and like the Democ¬ 
racy Platform. 

Is this a counsel of despair? Only if 
you believe that there is no chance of 
persuading the militants of the SWP, SP, 
International Socialist Group, the Morn¬ 
ing Star's Communist Party of Britain, 
the Labour Party, etc to break from their 
political errors. Actually we are less pes¬ 
simistic than comrade Craig. We think 
that the relationship of forces in the 
workers’ movement can be changed by 
close engagement and political debate 
with the existing organised left, in the 
context of participating in common ac¬ 
tion on those issues on which we have 
agreement. 

... and ‘Democracy 
Platform’ 

This in turn relates back to the question 
of the name of the ‘Democracy Platform’. 
The democratic deficit is far more clearly 
a major contradiction affecting the exist¬ 
ing organised left and the majority in the 
Socialist Alliance than is the question of 
monarchism. It, rather than republican¬ 
ism, is the really effective sword waiting 
to be used • 

Mike Macnair 


Republicanism in this sense is ■ as I 
argued in my review - an important 
component of Marxist politics. It is not an 
existing contradiction in mass politics 
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SCOTLAND 

Provocative and insulting 

There was nothing remotely progressive in the defeat of Jacobitism, argues Dave Douglass, in this 
response to Neil Davidson of the Scottish Socialist Party’s Socialist Worker platform 


I hope you will allow me a belated re¬ 
sponse to Neil Davidson’s ‘taking 
apart’ of “what commonly passes 
for Scottish history” ( Weekly 
Worker October 16). 

I heai' what you say: that we are being 
addressed by a Marxist expert on Scot¬ 
tish (so-called, I presume) history. Why 
does this make me feel no easier about 
‘inevitable’ genocide and the most bru¬ 
tal anti-human activity being passed off 
as “progressive”? Perhaps this extreme 
historic determinism is what passes for 
a communist vision of the past and what 
it all means? 

Davidson’s, to my mind, absurd des¬ 
ignation of King George Hanover as 
progressive, while Charles Edward 
Stuart (would-be king) and his Jacobites 
represented the reactionaries - indeed 
“counterrevolutionaries” - takes some 
understanding. George, it seems, repre¬ 
sented the progress of capitalism, while 
the bonny lad represented feudalism 
and even aspects of tribalism. This is the 
logic that tells us the massacre of the 
North American ‘Indians’ was inevita¬ 
ble, even progressive. By the same terms 
Custer would be the bold progressive, 
dying in the cause of mankind’s progress 
(in an attempted massacre of a whole 
Indian village), while Sitting Bull was 
fighting for a social system even more 
reactionary than the Highlanders. 

Following this hoary road would led 
us to defend the massacre and social 
rape of native peoples across the world 
in the inevitable cause of ‘progress’ and 
sadly the iron school of Stalin determin¬ 
ism has led some to do so, justifying en 
route the most atrocious periods of hu¬ 
man history. That this comes from a 
member of the Socialist Workers Party 
just shows how deep that mental defor¬ 
mation runs in the Marxist-Leninist 
breed. 

Allow me to object. Uneven and com¬ 
bined development seems to have es¬ 
caped our expert. Sitting Bull’s fighters 
were using the most modem repeating 
rifles, without having to have forged an 
industrial revolution from their tepees. 
History should teach us, communists in 
particular, that the future is in our own 
hands. Certainly the mode of production 
will limit initially how far social aspirations 
can evolve, but not the basic mode of 
social relations and humanity. Are we 
seriously being told that, had Charlie 
handled tilings differently and actually 
succeeded in toppling George from the 
throne, that capitalism in Britain would 
have been uninvented? That the exten¬ 
sive mining, engineering, shipping, 
manufacturing revolution already well in 
spin would have halted and reversed? 

Sorry, mate - expert or no, that is non¬ 
sense. The tapestry of capitalism evolv¬ 
ing in Britain would have continued to 
have been woven, simply with a few 
more Celtic and ‘northemocentric’ hues 
perhaps, but the frame and weave would 
have been much the same. Social history 
and social relations are at base not so 
much about iron laws, but human aspi¬ 
ration. Davidson’s analysis of what the 
Jacobites were (in his modem Marxist - 
I dare bet ‘southemocentric’ - middle 
class view) misses the very real point of 
how they were perceived at the time. 
What did folk think they were fighting 
for? I can’t see anywhere in Neil’s text 
where he addresses the question of what 
the people, the masses, the folk, thought 
about it all. Isn’t that odd for a socialist? 

Certainly he cannot take the size of the 
force actually mustered south of the 
border, guns in hands, as being an indi¬ 
cation of the widespread support they 


enjoyed, in the north especially. The 
Manchester Regiment were the only 
ones raised, but there is strong evidence 
that at least air equally strong force could 
have been raised from the pitmen and 
keelmen and sailors of Tyneside and 
Northumbria in general (you well know 
the fate of the Northumbrian Earls of 
Derwentwater in both major rebellions). 
I have strong suspicions that Liverpool 
too, if given half a chance, would have 
marched to the pipes. The truth is, no¬ 
body bothered to sign them on. 

So why did people join this rebellion 
and what did they think this Jacobite 
cause was about ? Like the Irish rebel¬ 
lion of 1916 and its subsequent wilful re¬ 
pression the defeat of ’74 and the 
genocide which followed coloured the 
sympathies of Scots and northern Eng¬ 
land folk afterwards, to the point where 
the Jacobites might have become a 
popular cause a little later, even if few 
would put their money where their 
mouths were at the time in either rebel¬ 
lion. Robert Burns, a man many have 
described as a communist of sorts, a 
popular poet of the people and no lover 
of folk in crowns, left few in doubt as to 
his sympathy for the Jacobite cause. 

For some it was about securing a more 
sympathetic acceptance of Catholicism, 
for non-catholic tolerant protestant 
Jacobites a more sympathetic non-pro¬ 
scription on how they worshipped. For 
others it was about nationality: Charles, 
for all his French-Italian manners, was 
seen as a Scottish king, not a German, 
and this made more sense to the high¬ 
landers. Certainly some saw this as a 
battle against the Act of Union, a deal 
which deeply rankled many of the clan 
chiefs and had been seen as an utterly 
humiliating betrayal joining England and 
Scotland under one parliament. 

While John Prebble says of the clans¬ 
men: “They came out through no par¬ 
ticular attachment to the Stuart cause, 
and their approval for the prince, when 
he put himself ahead of them in trews and 
plaid, was personal rather than political” 
(Culloden ), Davidson himself quotes 
from a captured clansman in his prison 
cell prior to being beheaded: “My lord, 
for the two kings [that is, James and 
George] and their right, I care not a far¬ 
thing. But I was starving. And. by god, 
if Mohammed had set up a standard in 
the highlands I would have been a good 
muslim for bread and stuck close to the 
Jacobite party, for I must eat.” 

The condemned highlander is surely 
not saying here that he joined the Jaco¬ 
bite army because they were offering 
some lavish fare en route to the battle, 
because we know the poor sods didn’t 
get fed at all, but rather that they were 
seen to promise a better state of affairs 
and relief from poverty should they suc¬ 
ceed, and that seems to have been a 
common belief. The indentured servants 
and convicted criminals destined for the 
plantations who rose to seize the ship. 
Gordon, in an effort to join the rebellion 
(too late as it turned out) were Scots and 
Irish who clearly saw the promise of a 
better life, perhaps even a better system. 

What of tire troops of tire British army 
who deserted to join the rebellion? Some 
were Scottish and clearly felt this was a 
Scottish rebellion, in which they should 
take a stand. Some were Irish and felt the 
cause of Ireland and the cause of Scot¬ 
land conjoined, but what of the English 
mutineers from the British army? What 
did they think they were joining? They 
could have just run away, absconded, 
melted into the mass of the great un¬ 
washed. Instead they joined a side 



Neil Davidson: cynic? 


which they deemed was worth fighting 
for, to the point of knowing their grue¬ 
some fate should they lose. They did not 
don kilt or trews, but fought on incon¬ 
gruously in their red coats and white 
gaiters. Did they simply hate everything 
the British army stood for and see in this 
as good a chance for pay-back time as 
any? Or did they see in the Jacobite 
forces, if not its leaders, a chance to have 
a go, to change something, to challenge 
something? 

I think understanding the nature of the 
Jacobites requires the kind of empathy 
only working class fighters can fathom 
and, pardon me, but Neil Davidson whom 
I have never met, strikes me, in this arti¬ 
cle anyway, as a cynical, middle class 
academic, with the kind of allegiance to 
‘Britishness’ and all that I have always 
found to be a red rag to a bull. 

A Scottish king in battle with a Ger¬ 
man, London-based king also struck a 
chord with folk in northern England and, 
together with the Celtic and catholic con¬ 
nection, probably explains the presence 
of the Manchester men. There was per¬ 
ceived to be a north v south battle here, 
a continuation perhaps of numerous 
earlier battles going back before the 
Norman invasion, when Scotland and 
Northumbria challenged the south for 
control and sovereignty. Later, when well 
armed colliers and sailors marched 
around Newcastle with small pipes blar¬ 
ing, declaring Newcastle and Northum¬ 
berland for Charles and Scotland in 1748, 
it might have been in disgust and out¬ 
rage at the stories filtering down from the 
glens of unspeakable outrage and mur¬ 
der. 

But why should such men join this 
cause? These are the same men de¬ 
scribed by the home office at the time as 
the “forces of atheism and anarchism” - 
they were to be the backbone of the 
physical-force wing of the Chartists a 
few years later. We would not expect 
that they would be easily won to the side 
of the lisping, foreign-accented, posh kid 
in a lang wig, so they obviously per¬ 
ceived something more. 

Of those won to the Jacobites of 
course we must add those who simply 
believed Charles was morally and legally 
right, while George, they concluded, was 
a fake and in the wrong. They came to 


this conclusion without any vested in¬ 
terest on taking that side, perhaps even 
in spite of the odds stacked against 
them. Neil has that horrible News of the 
World tendency to see everything in 
terns of social interest, and of basically 
scratching the best back to scratch 
yours. People, even rich bastards, don’t 
always think like that: sometimes people 
will fight a comer despite their best finan¬ 
cial interests. 

Neil has chosen to describe the rebel¬ 
lion as a “civil war”, suggesting that 
Scotland was split, that it wasn’t a Scot¬ 
land v England (or vaguely 'the sooth’). 
I cannot agree: a few scab loyalist forces, 
ferocious though they were, did not 
characterise Scotland and especially not 
the highlands. (Neil says that the rebel¬ 
lion wasn’t a highland affair anyway. My 
point is there was more to it than that, 
but let’s not understate the highland 
connection. Reading the list of the men 
who stood at Culloden couldn’t leave 
you in much doubt as to who repre¬ 
sented the bulk of the highlands in that 
field, and where the biggest force came 
from). 

The native American tribes who joined 
with the United States in their Indian 
wars to kill their fellow ‘Indians’ and the 
cause they aspired to, the values they 
tried to defend, does not stop that be¬ 
ing an anti-‘Indian’ war of conquest, 
plunder and genocide. The collaboration 
of the majority of Nottingham miners 
with the state during the miners’ strike 
of 1984-85 doesn’t mean that the state 
wasn’t intending to wage war on the 
miners per se and wipe them out socially 
and economically. A small percentage of 
scabs was never a ‘split’. The collabo¬ 
ration of those loyalist Indians, Scots 
and miners didn’t prevent the cultures 
of those peoples being virtually wiped 
out, including the ‘scab’ forces them¬ 
selves. 

How did the other side view the con¬ 
flict? Did they see the Scottish collabo¬ 
rators as demonstrating this was not a 
war against Scotland and Scottish inter¬ 
ests? The victory of George was hailed 
by the protestant English churches, 
‘peaceful’ Quakers too: “As none of all 
thy protestant subjects exceed us, in 
aversion to the tyranny, idolatry and 
superstition of the church of Rome, so 
none is under more just apprehension 
of immediate danger from their destruc¬ 
tive consequences, or have greater 
cause to be thankful to the almighty for 
the interposition of his providence and 
our preservation” (quoted in Prebble). 

To the forces of George - raping, loot¬ 
ing, burning and killing every man, 
women, child and animal they encoun¬ 
tered - was there some moderation 
shown to the non-combatants? To the 
non-Jacobites? To the anti-Jacobites? 
There was none. If it was Scottish, it was 
slaughtered and often cruelly tortured 
beforehand. The occupying forces were 
openly aiming at the extermination of the 
clans, and the genocide of all the high¬ 
lands peoples. Systematic rounding up 
of all livestock, destruction of all shelter, 
confiscation of all food stores, 
deportations, etc. Rebellion was to be 
rooted out of the land of Scotland. 

Davidson comments of the ongoing 
genocide: “I think the clearances are a 


red herring because they took place 
much later.’ ’ John Prebble sees it this way: 
“The clearances, the removal of man in 
favour of sheep, were the most tragic 
consequence of the changes begun at 
Culloden. The battle had demonstrated 
that a people held in contempt may be 
treated contemptibly. Even the landown¬ 
ers who still clung to the mystic nature 
of their role as ceann-cinnidh eventually 
accepted the arguable truth that their 
land and then' way of life could be main¬ 
tained only by rent from Northumbrian 
graziers, after the eviction and scatter¬ 
ing of their one-time warrior rent roll.” 

Surely it is obvious that the clearances 
could not have happened without 
Culloden and the removal of the means 
of life which preceded them. This was 
the self-same plan of the United States 
in driving the Indians from the planes, 
the wiping out of the buffalo, the infec¬ 
tion of a defenceless people with disease 
from which they had no immunity - the 
first biological warfare actually. The ac¬ 
tions in Scotland prior to the clearance 
were a necessary physical precursor to 
them. You can’t sensibly separate them. 

This is not to say protestant loyalists 
mobs in Edinburgh didn’t do the same 
as their counterparts in London - round¬ 
ing up catholics, Jacobites, non-jurant 
protestants for the gallows or a good 
public burning in the aftermath of the 
defeat. They did. In London, however, 
they rounded up anyone who was Scot¬ 
tish - Scottish meant Jacobite - and then 
non-Scottish catholics for a lynching 
and burning of houses. Loyalist clans 
went on the rampage in the heartlands 
of the Jacobites, although perhaps less 
blood-curdlingly than the English 
troops. The difference being in a few 
years those clans too would be swept 
aside by the aftermath of the defeat of 
the rebellion: they had simply been too 
short-sighted to see it. 

So, to conclude, the Jacobites were 
seen as progressive. To call them a coun¬ 
terrevolutionary movement is shameful. 
They attracted forces from many dissi¬ 
dent quarters, who, if they weren’t sure 
what they were fighting for, sure as hell 
knew what they were fighting against. 
That this struggle strongly took on the 
character of a Scottish - and maybe to a 
smaller extent northern - rebellion is clear, 
to me anyway. 

Support for the rebellion - odd though 
it might seem, standing where we are 
now - didn’t necessarily mean you were 
a royalist as such and to some extent 
Charles was as good a reason for a row 
as any. There were features in this strug¬ 
gle which go back to much earlier fights 
- about nationality, ethnicity, religion and 
culture, and who as well as whereabouts 
will the people be ruled by and from. 
Those questions, believe it or not, are 
still being asked - and largely in the same 
places of the same people. 

I do not think in any way this was a 
struggle characterising reactionary, feu- 
dalistic tribalism against progressive, 
thrusting capitalism and a new age. I 
certainly do not think any of this dem¬ 
onstrates that there is no Scotland, that 
there is no Scottish identity and that a 
different Scottish revolutionary road 
might not emerge. I can, however, see 
how this article is highly provocative - 
and not in a constructive sense. It is in¬ 
sulting and ill-observed, to say the least. 

The Jacobite rebellion, and Scottish 
history, deserve a deeper understanding 
and analysis than the one given by Neil 
Davidson - expert or no. A cynic, as 
Wilde said, knows the price of everything 
and the value of nothing • 


Davidson’s absurd designation of King George 
Hanover as progressive, while Charles Edward 
Stuart and his Jacobites represented the 
reactionaries - indeed “counterrevolutionaries” 
takes some understanding 
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GALLOWAY 


Hackney 

Crossroads crossed 


P articularly since the mass anti-war 
upsurge, when the Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party virtually liquidated the 
Socialist Alliance in order to con¬ 
centrate their efforts on self-promotion, there 
has been confusion about how to further left 
unity. 

The latest meeting in the ‘British politics at 
the crossroads’ series, held at the Halkevi 
Centre, Hackney on December 2, supplied us 
with some definite answers - from somewhere 
above. The speakers’ table was decorated 
only with posters from the Stop the War Coa¬ 
lition, perhaps implying that the SWP, unsure 
as to which of their many hats to wear, even¬ 
tually plumped for the safest and least con¬ 
troversial. The speakers were socialist lawyer 
Louise Christian, Paul Foot (SWP), Nick 
Wrack (Socialist Alliance), and finally George 
Galloway. The meeting took the form of a rally 
with no contributions allowed from the audi¬ 
ence. 

I will start with Galloway, because his was 
the keynote speech. He admitted that his new 
coalition - proposed name: Respect - had not 
come about as a result of a democratic proc¬ 
ess, but explained that this was because of 
the urgency required and the necessity of 
leaders acting as leaders. However, he said, 
the democratic deficit would be addressed on 
January 25 at a meeting in London - probably 
at Friends Meeting House or somewhere 
larger - where a draft declaration would be put 
before delegates elected by the (yet to be set 
up) branches. We should also vote in a lead¬ 
ership. agree a programme and an election 
platform. Individual membership of Respect 
- if that is the name adopted - will cost £10 per 
year (make cheques payable to ‘Unity Politi¬ 
cal Fund’ and send to George Galloway, 
House of Commons, Westminster, London 
SW1 OAA). Affiliation by organisations is 
also being sought. 

Who then is this coalition for? Well a clue 
lies in the letters that make up ‘Respect’ - each 
one claiming to stand for a section of society 
not represented by New Labour. A sparky 


little advertising trick that I will not drag you 
through. Perhaps we could have represented 
even more by choosing a longer name. Most 
of his speech looked at the anti-war move¬ 
ment, and he mentioned those favouring 
peace and those who were anti-imperialist. He 
also covered asylum-seekers and ethnic mi¬ 
norities, particularly refening to the isolation 
felt by the muslim community. Supporting 
trade union struggles and all those suffering 
from poor public seivices is also vital, he said. 
He made it clear that his appeal was not only 
to those who considered themselves social¬ 
ist. 

His assessment of the political situation 
was optimistic. He recalled how he had gone 
on his first march in 1968 with Tariq Ali, but 
die anti-war marches we witnessed this year 
were much, much bigger, the same point was 
made by Paul Foot. Galloway’s message was 
“Think big, think modem” - we are witness¬ 
ing the appearance of “an idea whose time 
has come”. 

The new coalition will be standing in the 
Euro elections and in the Greater London 
Assembly elections, because they are both 
based on proportional representation and we 
only need 87,000 votes to get someone in. 
This is a tiny proportion of those out on the 
demonstrations - much less than the 600.000 
votes won by Ken Livingstone as mayor of 
London. In fact we could win several seats. If 
only it was that simple. And, by the way, see¬ 
ing that Ken is trying to creep back into the 
Labour Party, said Galloway, the GLA elec¬ 
tions could be more important than the Euro 
elections, for who is going to represent the 
interests of Londoners? 

Galloway always likes to bring Communist 
Party MP Willie Gallagher into his speeches. 
In Hackney he told the stoiy of how Gallagher 
would address meetings with the words, 
“Friends and comrades, by the end of this 
meeting I hope I will have no friends.” Mean¬ 
ing of course that everyone would be com¬ 
rades in the same party. This time the story 
had a new ending. Galloway admitted that for 


many months he had been between two 
stools, but no longer. He is committed to Re¬ 
spect and he hopes we will all be his com¬ 
rades. 

Compared to this, the rest of the meeting 
was small beer, but not insignificant. No one 
representing the views of George Monbiot 
or Salma Yaqoob was present, so unsurpris¬ 
ingly in an audience of about a hundred, in¬ 
cluding not a few SWPers, Respect for 
socialism came across as the dominant mes¬ 
sage, leaving the comrades feeling secure. 

Paul Foot drew attention to his own poor 
result as an SA candidate when he stood for 
mayor of Hackney. He said we should admit 
to ourselves that we had not broken through 
politically as the Socialist Alliance. The anti¬ 
war movement, however, was so much big¬ 
ger - bigger than anything he had experienced 
in his political life. The answer had to lie in 
representing this movement. 

Nick Wrack, speaking for the SA, allowed 
himself to mention the need for a party - some¬ 
thing he has been keeping quiet about for a 
long time now. But he seemed perfectly happy 
to see the Socialist Alliance become part of a 
coalition that has no declared ambition to be¬ 
come a patty: the SA is dead; long live Re¬ 
spect. 

His own contribution gave the impres¬ 
sion that the SA manifesto, People before 
profit, will be seamlessly integrated into the 
coalition’s programme. Yet, according to 
Nick, the draft declaration for January 25 in¬ 
cludes the word ‘socialism’ in the title but 
not in the text. 

After the meeting, Monty Goldman of the 
Morning Stars Communist Party of Britain 
told me he was hopeful that its forthcoming 
special congress would agree it should be a 
component part of Respect. He pointed out 
that the CPB had been promoting Galloway 
via a speaking tom' around the country as part 
of their ‘Reclaim Labour’ campaign. Quite how 
this fits in with Galloway’s abandonment of 
Labour remains to be seen • 

Phil Kent 


Newcastle 

Centre-left or socialist? 


O ver 100 people crammed into St John’s 
church hall in the centre of Newcas¬ 
tle for a meeting addressed by George 
Galloway and organised by the Morning 
Star. There were three main speakers: Gallo¬ 
way himself, as well as Ann Green and Mar¬ 
tin Levy from the Morning Stars Communist 
Party of Britain. The meeting itself was intro¬ 
duced by NUM general secretary for the 
north-east, David Hopper, who also contrib¬ 
uted during the interludes between the main 
speakers. 

The first speaker was Ann Green from 
Leicester CPB. Comrade Green spoke about 
the economic conditions of the working class 
in Britain today. Throughout her speech there 
were constant references to the privatisation 
of public services and the erosion of the wel¬ 
fare state, rounded off with the usual anti-war 
rhetoric regarding Afghanistan and Iraq. The 
speech finished with an impassioned plea in 
support of the Morning Star. Comrade Green 
informed us that she read the Star because it 
“gives the truth about these issues” and that 
leftwing campaigners needed a daily news¬ 
paper. “Why not the Morning Star ?” being 
the closing rhetorical question. 

The second speaker was Martin Levy, an 
active member of Tyneside Stop the War 
Coalition and district secretary of the CPB in 
Newcastle. His speech consisted of the Morn¬ 
ing Stars usual left-nationalist rhetoric. As 
if we did not already know. New Labour has 
fought two recent imperialist wars and made 
massive cuts in public spending. The solu¬ 
tion to our problems apparently is to reverse 
these cuts and oppose the bosses of the EU 
and the euro. 


National sovereignty is the absolute axiom 
of the CPB’s polemic and we obviously need 
ours back. Strange, when you consider that 
comrade Levy is in favour of what he calls 
“internationalism”. It is quite clear that the 
Morning Star has not and will not progress 
from its degenerate, ‘benign’ Stalinist postur¬ 
ing. 

Of course everyone gathered had come 
primarily to hear the star speaker, George Gal¬ 
loway, and a fiery speech he did deliver. Com¬ 
rade Galloway began by invoking the spirit 
of ‘Red Clydesider’ William Gallagher. This 
was followed, bizarrely, by a plea in favour of 
the Star. Comrade Galloway informed us that 
he “hadn’t missed an issue for 30 years”. He 
would later make a direct request to the CPB 
to join the Respect coalition and pool its or¬ 
ganisational expertise. 

The content of the address itself was stand¬ 
ard Galloway fare. He began by attacking the 
wars in Afghanistan and Iraq with a gener¬ 
ous dose of humour, before outlining the 
desperate situation facing muslims, students 
and pensioners in the UK. Also included were 
Galloway's thoughts on the asylum issue - 
he accused the government of “feeding the 
racist beast”. His intention is to unite all these 
oppressed sections of society in what he 
hopes will be - and I quote - “a centre-left 
social democratic party”. 

Hang on a minute: isn’t that what the La¬ 
bour Party’s meant to be? When questioned 
on the Socialist Alliance and other left forces 
by a member of Tyneside SA, he replied that 
he had no wish to unite the left parties in Brit¬ 
ain whose national conventions could be 
“held in a telephone box”. The Respect coa¬ 


lition itself was seen as an amorphous entity, 
and comrade Galloway was unsure as to 
whether or not it would even be socialist or 
(heavens above!) Marxist. 

Galloway stated that he had no intention 
of attempting to rejoin the Labour Party a la 
Ken Livingstone. He decried Labour’s lack 
of democracy and stated that during his ex¬ 
pulsion hearing Tony Benn’s and Michael 
Foot’s contributions were not allowed to be 
heard. Galloway then stated unequivocally 
that he would be standing in London during 
the forthcoming EU elections, in an attempt 
to help remove the rotten clique that runs the 
country. 

The Respect coalition itself has in this au¬ 
thor’s eye some very worrying tendencies. 
The inclusion of what Galloway refers to as 
“radicalised muslims”, students and the pos¬ 
sible inclusion of the CPB should set alarm 
bells ringing. 

One only has to look to the SWP’s recent 
attempt at a ‘Peace and Justice’ party to real¬ 
ise that this is more of the same. Comrades 
should approach the Respect coalition with 
some caution and take a critically supportive 
stance: we do not want to be involved in yet 
another attempt at cross-class popular front- 
ism or dilute our politics to ‘serve the greater 
good’. 

What is needed is open discussion and an 
exchange of ideas. Within any organisation 
that grows organically out of the Respect 
coalition, sincere working class partisans 
should intervene in a positive way and put 
forward a programme consisting of solid so¬ 
cialist principles • 

Ananda Samaddar 


What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, revolu¬ 
tionary socialists, anti-capitalists and all politically advanced 
workers into a Communist Party. Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with the highest form of organisa¬ 
tion it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communists Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many so-called ‘parties’ on the 
left. In reality they are confessional sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek to 
achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, members have the 
right to speak openly and form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

■ Communists oppose the neo-conservative war plans of 
the Project for the New American Century and all imperial¬ 
ist wars but constantly strive to bring to the fore the funda¬ 
mental question - ending war is bound up with ending capi¬ 
talism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every mani¬ 
festation of national sectionalism. It is an internationalist 
duty to uphold the principle, ‘One state, one party’. To the 
extent that the European Union becomes a state then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a Communist Party 
oftheEU. 

■The working class must be organised globally. Without a 
global Communist Party, a Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the fu¬ 
ture of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system capi¬ 
talism can only be superseded globally. All forms of na¬ 
tionalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working class. 

■ The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. They 
will resist using every means at their disposal. Communists 
favour using parliament and winning the biggest possible 
working class representation. But workers must be read¬ 
ied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we 
must 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the strug¬ 
gle for peace and ecological sustainability are just as much 
working class questions as pay, trade union rights and de¬ 
mands for high-quality health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle for democracy. 

It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either demo¬ 
cratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into its oppo¬ 
site. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither wars, exploita¬ 
tion, money, classes, states nor nations. Communism is gen¬ 
eral freedom and the real beginning of human history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 
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Convention 
called for 
January 25 


Respect for all 
things nice 



I omentum is gathering 
around the coalition, spon¬ 
sored by George Galloway, 
the Glasgow Kelvin MP ex¬ 
pelled from the Labour Party for his defi¬ 
ant anti-war stance. On Sunday Novem¬ 
ber 30 at his London residence, a chosen 
few from the anti-war, trade union and so¬ 
cialist movements came together to dis¬ 
cuss plans for a grand coalition to contest 
the June 2004 European elections in Eng¬ 
land and Wales. A draft declaration was 
agreed and will soon be widely available. 

Their proposed name is ‘Respect - the 
Unity Coalition’. Each letter of ‘Respect’ 
represents an idea, or a section of the 
population, it is hoped to embody: R for 
respect, E for equality, S for socialism, P 
for peace (or progressive - take your 
pick), E for environment, C for commu¬ 
nity and T for trade unions. A pig of a 
name, to bomow from Marx. Not only is 
it shared with the Trades Union Con¬ 
gress anti-racist festival and an Aretha 
Franklin song: it sounds more like a local 
government quango, rather than a seri¬ 
ous political alternative for the working 
class. Anyway, there will be a Unity Con¬ 
vention on January 25 to finalise the name 
and launch a manifesto. 

Those in attendance on November 30 
were George Galloway himself; socialist 
film director Ken Loach; John Rees, So¬ 
cialist Workers Party central committee; 
Nick Wrack, national chair of the Social¬ 
ist Alliance; Lindsay German, SWP cen¬ 
tral committee and convenor of the Stop 
the War Coalition; Lynda Smith, London 
regional treasurer of the Fire Brigades 
Union; and Salma Yaqoob, chair of Bir¬ 
mingham STWC (who was accompanied 
by an ‘associate’ from Birmingham). 
Mark Serwotka, general secretary of the 
PCS civil servants union, and Bob Crow, 
general secretary of the RMT transport 
union, could not attend, but remain en¬ 
gaged with the process. Although no 
formal decision was taken, these people 
now act as a self-appointed interim steer¬ 
ing committee for the coalition. 

Speaking after the meeting, Nick Wrack 
said that proceedings on the day were 
productive and positive. He thinks that 
the draft declaration will be broadly ac¬ 
ceptable to the Socialist Alliance 
Respect’s committee aims to build on 
the ‘British politics at the crossroads’ 
rallies taking place around the country 
after the ‘launch’ on October 29 in Lon¬ 
don. It is envisaged that there will be a 
series of smaller discussion meetings 
leading up to and following the January 
25 convention. 

It is planned to hold a conference next 
autumn after the European elections to 
decide where next to go. We are assured 
that the coalition is not destined to dis¬ 
appear after ‘Super Thursday' in June 
2004 - the date for elections to the Euro¬ 
pean parliament, the Greater London 
Authority and local councils. Of course, 
this will depend on the relative success 


of the initiative and the ability of the vari¬ 
ous forces to stay together. 

Respect’s draft declaration points to 
the crisis of representation in British so¬ 
ciety, which was thrown into sharp relief 
by the yawning democratic deficit 
opened up at the start of the US-UK war 
on Iraq. Further, it appeals to trade un¬ 
ionists, socialists, muslims, those against 
war and all those opposed to neoliberal¬ 
ism to join the coalition. There is no ref¬ 
erence to superseding capitalism - either 
by reform or revolution - in the declara¬ 
tion. However, there are phrases calling 
for a world “based on need, not profit’’ 
and for a world where “solidarity, not self- 
interest, is the spirit of the age”. 

Its election manifesto will, we are told, 
include definite demands around health, 
education, gender, race, asylum, for the 
renationalisation of transport and the 
repeal of the anti-trade union laws. Op¬ 
position to the European constitution 
and the single currency will be part of the 
package. 

The breadth of forces the coalition will 
attract is uncertain. Will it just be the revo¬ 
lutionary left, plus a bit more, but stand¬ 
ing on politics considerably to their own 
right? Or will the coalition be able to tap 
into the popular anger sparked by the Iraq 
war, and still fuelled by New Labour’s 
commitment to student top-up fees, foun¬ 
dation hospitals and other neoliberal 
policies announced in the queen’s 
speech last month? 

There are interesting straws in the 
wind. For example, the Morning Star's 
Communist Party of Britain is bitterly di¬ 
vided over whether or not to sign up to 
the coalition. 

While the CPB is a tiny organisation, 
it does have the Morning Star, a daily 
paper, which has real links with elements 
of the Labour left and the trade union bu¬ 
reaucracy. The CPB’s executive commit¬ 
tee is split 11-11 on the issue. Reportedly 
Morning Star editor John Haylett and 
general secretary Robert Griffiths have 
opted for engagement with the coalition, 
as well as Stop the War Coalition chair 
Andrew Murray. Kevin Halpin, industrial 
organiser, heads the ‘traditionalists’ in 
defence of the old programme of the ‘of¬ 
ficial’ communist British road to social¬ 
ism, and the forlorn aim of ‘reclaiming’ 
Labour. 

Will the coalition stand in the GLA elec¬ 
tions, as Galloway wants? And if it does, 
will it oppose incumbent mayor Ken Liv¬ 
ingstone? Livingstone is set to rejoin 
Labour and has not exactly implemented 
a radical leftwing programme. Bob Crow 
is known to be furious with him for sid¬ 
ing with the London tube employers over 
the sacking of an RMT activist who was 
allegedly playing squash while on sick 
leave. 

Naturally such a loose and politically 
amorphous coalition is not where we 
communists would have wanted to end 
up. Neither after the unprecedented 


movement against the war nor the Social¬ 
ist Alliance for that matter. Far from it. 
Those who claim otherwise are engag¬ 
ing in pure kidology. Nevertheless, it 
does contain the SWP and an expelled 
Labour MP and has the support of two 
union general secretaries. So it demands 
serious attention. 

As we have said before in this paper, 
the Socialist Alliance missed an historic 
opportunity in the lead-up to and during 
the mass anti-war movement, which 
reached its zenith on February 15 with its 
two-million show of strength in London. 
However, rather than the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance being presented as the key answer, 
it was effectively closed down. Annual 
conference was postponed and the SA 
all but vanished. Hardly the time to “dip 
the flag”, as the Scottish Socialist Party’s 
Tommy Sheridan tellingly pointed out af¬ 
terwards. 

Instead we should have vigorously 
campaigned for a new workers’ party, 
thereby going to the heart of the crisis of 
Labourism. We should have launched a 
weekly paper of the Socialist Alliance. 
We should have ruthlessly exposed the 
democratic deficit, epitomised by the gulf 
between the people and the unrepre¬ 
sentative and unrecallable monarchist 
parliament. If we had, we would undoubt¬ 
edly be in a qualitatively stronger posi¬ 
tion today. 

From such a vantage point, we would 
surely have won the likes of George Gal¬ 
loway, Bob Crow and George Monbiot. 
I am even told that Salma Yaqoob, when 
asked, said that she agreed with the SA 
programme. People before profit. So why 
not join and build our organisation? Be¬ 
cause it lacks credibility. For this, blame 
must be laid squarely at the door of the 
SWP, which has always regarded the SA 
as an electoral ‘united front’, to be 
switched on only for elections - a mere 
conduit for recruits into its own ranks. 

Where is the Socialist Alliance head¬ 
ing now? Does John Rees aim to ‘dis- 



John Rees: pole of attraction? 


appear’ it into the coalition? Will it be 
the SA or his SWP that attempts to co¬ 
here itself as its socialist pole of attrac¬ 
tion? Ask the question and it is 
answered for you. The antics of the 
SWP during the anti-war upsurge do 
not inspire confidence in Socialist Alli¬ 
ance partisans. And the big question: 
can the Respect coalition itself become 
the vehicle for a new workers’ party - 
positively superseding the very mod¬ 
est achievements of the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance? Or will it merely act as a pressure 
group on the Labour Party, aiming to 
pull it to the left to ‘rewin’ it as a space 
for Labour socialists such as George 
Galloway? 

Admittedly we are not at the destina¬ 
tion where we aimed to take the Social¬ 
ist Alliance, when we fought for the 
deepening of the unity gained during 
the 2001 general election campaign and 
through the birth of our common pro¬ 
gramme, People before profit. Yet em¬ 
barking on a boycott because our plans 


have in one respect been set back would 
be sectarian madness and a form of po¬ 
litical suicide. 

Neither the pink-green-localist Net¬ 
work of Socialist Alliances (forerunner 
of today’s SA) nor the anti-democratic 
dystopia of Arthur Scargill’s Socialist 
Labour Party corresponded to any plan 
we had in mind. But that did not stop us 
engaging with them. 

Our struggle has been consistent. To 
engage with the movement as it is and 
fight, step by step, towards unity in a 
single, all-Britain, revolutionary work¬ 
ers’ party. A Communist Party, in other 
words. 

It is fortunate therefore that the So¬ 
cialist Alliance’s Democracy platform 
voted to engage with the Respect coa¬ 
lition. Together with our SA allies we 
shall fight for a new workers’ party and 
to defend and extend the programmatic 
gains represented by People before 
profit • 

Marcus Strom 
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